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LXVII[. Claims or Literature: 
the Origin, Motives, Objects, and 
Transactions, of the Society for the 
Establishment of a Literary Fund. 


je origin of this volume is ex- 
pressed in a Resolution of the 
General Committee of the Society 
FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
Literary Funp, to publish a work 
in prose and verse, under the title of 
Craims oF LireRaTuRE; includ- 
ing an account of the institution, mo- 
tives, objects, and transactions of the 
society for the establishment of a li- 
terary fund, poems recited on its an- 
niversaries, &c. Mr. Boscawen, Mr. 
D. Williams, and Mr. Reeves, were 
requested to communicate on the 
bec ghd to prepare papers for the 
publication: and by mutual agree- 
ment, with the concurrence of the 
special committee, the papers of Mr. 
Williams were received as fully suffi- 
cient for the purpose of explaining to 
the public the objects, principles, and 
tendencies of the institution of a lite- 
rary fund, which form a considerable 
part of this work. 

The contents are divided into six 
sections, followed by the transactions 
of the society, and the poems recited 
at anniversary meetings. 

Sect. I. Is an introduction, in which 
it is observed, that, * ‘THe History 
OF THE Society, to be useful, 
should consist more of argument than 
narrative, for the difficulties which 
affected its origin arose more from 
misapprehension and sophistry than 
from any of the common obstacles to 
charitable institutions. 

“On the first intimation of the de- 
sign, it was asked, 
Vou. I. 


«1, Whatis meant by LITERATURE, 
when proposed as the object of a cha- 
ritable fund ? 

«2, The author of the first outline 
of the institution was charged with as- 
suming what he should have proved, 
that the benefits of literature outweigh 
its evils; and it was alledged, if that 
opinion were proved, he would not be 
justified in promoting those evils, and 
increasing the number and misery. of 
authors, = holding out encourage- 
ment to the choice of literary employ- 
ments. 

“3. The society was charged with 
indirect censure of the government of 
the country, though that government 
has liberally founded schools and 
universities, and supports learned and 
opulent establishments. 

“4, And, supposing the establish- 
ments of the country should not pro- 
vide for all literary claimants, it was 
seriously and earnestly advised to 
leave them, as they have hitherto 
been left, to the discretion and pa- 
tronage of the government, nobility, 
and opulent gentry, and not to un- 
dertake their relief by a LITERARY 
FUND. 

‘There have been important ob- 
stacles to the progress of the under- 
taking; and if I state the considera- 
tions and reasons which by surmount- 
ing them, founded the society, I shall 
in the most useful manner, write its 
HISTORY.” p. 6—9. 

“ Sect. IL. LirgERATURE, THE OB- 
JECT OF A CHARITABLE INSTATU- 
TION.” 

In the proposals for a fund to re. 
lieve authors in distress, the expres- 
sion Jiterary was taken in the most en- 
as ‘eal comprehending every 
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Species of mental exertion which has 
been, or can be, communicated or 
diffused by language, writing, print- 
ing, or any arts analogous to them. 

“* Genius, or the faculty of invention 
and discovery, is the actuating prin- 
ciple of all these arts; the origin of 
all the distinctions of man from other 
animals, and the source of all his pe- 
culiar happiness. This supreme dis- 
tinction, when conferred on the in- 
tellect of a philosopher, generates new 
ideas; in the imagination of a poet, 
it creates new images, or personifies 
new ideas: even, in the art of expres- 
sion, both in prose and verse, this fa- 
culty may be displayed: but to bear 
the characters of gentus, all the ideas 
should be fertile in useful truths, and 
all the inventions interesting to hu- 
manity.”” p. 10, 11. 

Puinosorny is allowed superi- 
ority of claim; and “ DISCOVERIES 
BY ACCIDENT, such as are daily 
made in natural history, natural phi- 
losophy, and the arts; if, by their 
means, the talents of the discoverer 
open a new career of enquiry, are en- 
titled to the honours of genius. 
LEARNING, when not a steril admi- 
ration of former excellence, when as- 
sociated with kindred enthusiasm, has 
unquestionably similar claims. Con- 
nected with the remark that ‘ the 
‘great class of LITERATI, or the 
‘ leaineii, is formed of WRITERS 
¢ whose minds are merely well stored 
* memories,’ it is observed ‘ that genius 
‘commands by sublimity and beautyof 
‘conception; learning and literary in- 
‘dustry prefer their claims by obvious 
‘c1mity’.” p. 12, 13. 

On language it is remarked, that 
“Fine writers may be denominated 
the tailors and milleners of the intel- 
lectual world. They agreeably clothe, 
but do not form the ideas of genius.” 
pd. 

“LEARNING, the study of ancient 
models, toform an elegant taste, anda 
sensibility to the beautiful and sub- 
lime in genera} truths, is of great im- 
portance and advantage; and I can- 
not refuse my admiration to many of 
those scholars who are absorbed’ by 
it. But if SHaKseeare had been a 
profound scholar, in the common 
sense of the word, he would not have 
produced those dramas, which, sprink- 
Jed as they are with errors and 
faults, astonish us by their excellen- 
cies. Penetrated by reverence for the 
ancient productions of the dramatic 


art, his first essays, like those of other 
scholars, would have been in criticism 
and imitation; and habit would have 
checked and suppressed that immedi. 
ate intercourse with Nature, and al} 

those novel combinations, and origj- 

nal conceptions, by which he holds 

the whole dramatic world at his feet,” 

p. 16, 17. . 

Sect. If. Uririry or rirer,. 
TUKE. This is proved by argument 
and illustrated by examples: the ad- 
vautage of literature to agriculture js 
state’, and the following appeal made: 
*¢ Who will presume to affirm the pa- 
tronage onl support of Virgil were 
misemployed and unproductive, when 
the fascination of his numbers revived 
a spirit of husbandry, nearly extin- 
guished ky civil war.’ 

“ The art of writing is a privilege 
bestowed by Genius, vet attainable 
by all mankind. By this discovery, 
all ideas and emotions of the mind 
may be transmitted to the world, and 
rendered conumon benefits and enjoy- 
ments. What would riches and ho- 
nours avail, ,without the resources of 
this invention ? 

‘* Indeed, if literature had effected 
nothing more for mankind, than the 
perpetual accommodation of its lan- 
guayes to ils fluctuating situations, it 
should have been preserved above 
distress. Language, as wants and de- 
sires are multiplied, advances from 
sound and metaphor into abstract 
combinations, the use of which Ge- 
nius alone can wrest from the hands 
of Imposture ; and language is the in- 
strument of all social acquisitions. 

“It is by the encouragement of 
learning, in this sense of ‘it, society 
can dissipate those early errors and 
prejudices, with which the rudiments 
of all institutions are clogged ; behind 
the shapeless masses of which, so- 

ohisms are converted into the sem- 
ean of truths, and men acquire the 
logic of vice, or become wicked from 
principle.”’ p. 25, 26. 

Some historical references are 
made in this section among which arg 
the following : 

“After the subversion of the Ro- 
man empire, and in the ages of dark- 
ness and misery which succeeded, not 
a ray of light tinged the horizon, until 
CHARLEMAGNE in some degree fa- 
voured LEARNING. It became, how- 
ever, the policy of the governments 
which then arose, and which have 
sipce prevailed to retain genius and 
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literature in a subordinate species of 
existence, and to controul their au- 
thority over the destiny of mankind. 

«THe Cuurcu oF Rome, during 
many ages, soared above that policy. 
It was by the genius and learning of 
the founders of that church, its vast 
dominion was created: and if its do- 
minion had not been annexed to fixed 
dogmas, which can be supported only 
by terror and cruelty ; if it had assi- 
milated itself to the gradual improve- 
ments of the human mind, had adopt- 
ed the inventions of genius, and asso- 
ciated with its interests all superior 
talents and learning, its dominion 
might have been perpetual.”’ p. 30, 31. 

“In ENGLAND, what a contrast 
before and after the Revolution! be- 
fore that event, Bacon stood nearly 
alone, literature being occupied by 
theological controversy. Who can 
describe the eifects of its subsequent 
emancipation, on the principles, the 
morals, the taste, and the prosperity 
of the country ?’’ p. 33, 34. 

Sect. 1V. Evits ann Miseries 
OF LirERATURE. Ia the introduc- 
tion of this topic the author observes, 
“ All governments and all laws which 
forbid their own examination and 
criticism, do, ipso facto, acknowledge 
their injustice. Kings, priests, minis- 
ters, and magistrates, who prohibit 
all questions on their conduct, do, by 
the prohibition, confess they are ty- 
rants or impostors.—But this subject 
is not before me, | mention it, to pre- 
vent misrepresentations of my senti- 
ments, on the evils of literature in 
modern societies.’’ p. 38. 

“ Personal qualities out of the ques- 
tion, because they are ouly as feathers 
on the surface of the subject; a Go- 
VERNMENT, the perpetual object of 
animadversion, satire, ridicule, and 
obloquy, is asphenomenon peculiar to 
modern times. It will not be pre- 
tended, by any real scholar, that the 
ancient governments possessed more 
Virtue than the modern; yet they ne- 
ver engendered those classes of men, 
whose occupations were satire and li- 
bel. Whence, in modern societies, 
this endless tribe, this everlasting suc- 
cession of writers swarming like lo- 
custs, and, by their numbers and vo- 
racity, daubing and destroying all 
characters public and private ; fight- 
ing for or against the same govern- 
ments, by detachments; descendin 
to classes and individuals, and ro 
ing dismay aud terror over ali fami- 
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lies and all persons: who are formed, 
by literary jobbers, into indefinite and 
lurking bodies, and who even defame 
and tear and devour each other! 
Whence are they? surely not from 
any causes baving the most distant 
analogy to the Lireraky FUND, IL 
feel a species of shame for those so- 
phists who have attected to perceive 
in that institution any tendency to 
foster those causes.’’ p. 39, 40, 

‘“< If genius and literature, liberally 
and scientifically cultivated, were 
qualifications for public employments, 
many of the evils [ have stated, and 
most of the reasons for the institution 
of a literary fund, would be removed. 
Administrations of government ren- 
der the emoluments of their offices 
high; but the competition is not that 
of scientific or literary merit. It seems 
to be a maxim of modern policy, that 
the faculties employed in intellectual 
occupations, and those immediately 
applied to the interests of life, should 
be separated.’”’ p. 41, 42. 

In pleading the cause of men of ge- 
nius, the author observes, ‘* Whatever 
has a value, should be ascertained; 
and when. that value changes hands, 
or is applied to the use of others, .or 
of the public, it should be entitled to 
an equivalent, by some general and 
equitable mode of determination. 

‘‘In the career of military glory, 
the candidate of superior talents ob: 
tains his reward, besides gratification 
from public opinion. It is not so ia 
the general career of genius. Why? 
Because legislators aud magistrates 
always comprehend the uses of mili- 
tary, seldom those of literary, genius. 
They also rear what they do not 
understand ; and, by jealousy mis- 

laced, render pernicious those ta- 
ents, which might be of the highest 
service to them. They do not dis- 
tinguish between GREAT MINDS and 
STRONG CHARACTERS. ‘The for- 
mer always appear in sinall numbers, 
and are found in studious retirement; 
the latter are common, for superficial 
knowledge and violent passions are 
their ingredients, and they have consti- 
tuted, in public life, the principal re- 
volutionists and many of the ancient 
and mdderp statesmen, and, in pri- 
vate all its enterprising and terrific 
villains.” p. 48, 49. 

‘* Satirists, by trade, deserve notice 
only when, like malicious boys, in 
coarse and ignorant play, they deface 
and mutilate the finest statues. Lite. 
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rary bravoes can neither honour nor 
degrade any man; their affected es- 
teem does not flatter; their affected 
contempt never tarnishes. Calum- 
nies, commanded by political fac- 
tions, and expressions of esteem in- 
spired by fear or venality, are the 

regs of literature, and they tend, of 
their own accord, to the filthy gulph 
of everlasting oblivion. They are ar- 
rested in this noisome career by no- 
tice, and even by punishment. 

“Are these the produce of the i1- 
TERARY FUND, or of any causes ana- 
Jogous to it? Or, has the beneficence 
of the society any tendency to pro- 
duce or to encourage them? The 
tnion of malignity to real talents, a 
rare phenomenon ! is owing to negli- 
gence or injury, Factions employ li- 
terary blood-hownds, or the race 
would be extinguished.” p. 50, 51. 

Sect, V. Patronace. This is a 
long section, intended to answer the 
following objection, that the Society 
‘‘ indirectly blames a country, which 
has liberally founded schools and uni- 
Versities; supports a learned and 
opulent ecclesiastical establishment ; 
and whose nobility and gentry are 
disposed to literary patronage.” Be- 
gintiing with the church, it is ob- 
served, that the “ ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment is not the effect of literary 
patronage, though literature be en- 
conraged by it; and the author argues, 
as ‘religion not literature is its object, 
society does not discharge its obliga- 
tions to Jiterature by the support of an 
ecclesiastical establishment, the ta- 
lents of whose ministers are appropri- 
ated tothe nafional religion, and by 
which it is impossible even to imagine 
the ‘genius and literature of a country 
can be monopolized.” p, 58. 

The universities come next under 
notice, and on this part of the subject 
among other things the author ob- 
serves, that ‘* scholars, who are shel- 
tered within the bounds of an univer- 
sity, or of a profession, have asecurity 
in the exertion of their talents, similar 
tothat of property, which is the prin- 
ciple of active and honourable indus- 
try. 
qi Without these boundaries, there 
is no such security. The student who 
passes them, replete with knowledge 
and sanguine in his hopes, will find 
his claims, even to justice, unacknow- 
fledged or denied. He will see ever 
thing, exchangeable for money, pao 
rd with all possible security; but if 
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he suppose genius the inventor of mo< 
ney, talents, which ascertain the 
relations and uses of all species of pro- 
perty, to be in all cases and in all their 
exertions, intitled to similar justice, 
he will be soon and miserably unde- 
ceived. Courts of justice, spiritual 
and temporal, can recognize only the 
claims of privilege and property ; and 
his classic and poetic visions, if he 
cherish them, will only deepen the 
gloom of his disappointment and de. 
Spair.”” p. 61, 62. 

The effects arising from public cha. 
rity schools are stated and discussed 
at some length, from which the au- 
thor proceeds to consider patronage, 
and after acknowledging the éonsi- 
deration due to rank, says, “ EMpPE- 
RORS, KINGS, and PRINCES, have 
universally protected learning, in pro. 
portion to theirown merits. But their 
ministries are commonly formed on 
the principle of trading companies; 
and men of genius, not free of the 
company possessing the monopoly of 
the day, are considered as enemies. 


Without a disposition, or a reason for . 


the most distant personal allusion, I 
think it is difficult for a minister to 
patronize without corrupting; and 
the inspiration of genius is always suf- 
focated by corruption. 

“1 do not wish to depreciate men 
on account of their situations. There 
is an attention due, in certain socie- 
ties, from literature not only toranks, 
but to offices; there is, in all societies, 
a greater attention due, froin TITLES 
and OFFICES, to LITERATURE. 

** The art of instructing and en- 
lightening mankind, claims a prece- 
dence to every other, because the exe 
tent of its utility is greater than even 
that of governing national societies, 
the most desired privilege of hu- 
manity. A man of genius always does 
honour to his country, which is seldom 
done by the rich man, not often by 
the man of rank, and not always by 
the minister ’’ p. 80, 81. 

‘The frauds of patronage are exem- 

jlified in the case of CarpINaL 

ICHLIEU, who, * not content with 
having concerted measures for his 
canonization, treated with Cor- 
NEILLE fora splendid portion of li- 
terary fame, and offered him an opu- 
lent establishment, if he would yield 
to his patron the reputation of the 
Crp. 

‘« No cases have more powerfully 
roused my indignation, in the occur 
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fences of the LITERARY FUND, than 
this fraudulent and abominable spe- 
cics of patronage ; by which talents 
in distress have been seduced to assist 
the views of imposture, and have been 
defrauded of their paltry recompence. 
Scholars of high rank, and writers of 
great reputation, have sought shelter 
in the LITERARY FUND from the 
conscious ignominy of aiding the most 
execrable miscreants in the country 
to appear as authors; for the vam- 
pines of this age, not only suck the 
blood, but the thoughts, of the un- 
guarded and unfortunate. 

«In less atrocious cases, PATRON- 
ace is the’ price of an unfortunate 
man’#liberty; it is the prerogative of 
insolence and outrage ; it-is despotic 
sovereignty over an abject dependent, 
whose abuses are, to the last degree, 
humiliating and oppressive.” p. 83— 
8). 

Sect. VI. Lrrerary Funp. This 
section contains the history dnd de- 
sign of the institution, and in the be- 
ginning animadverts upon a species of 
revolution which has lately taken 
place in the method of education, on 
which this observation occurs, ** THe 
YOUNG OAK, TO BE AN USEFUL 
TREE, MUST NOT BE REAREDIN A 
HOT-HOUSE.”’ 

The author recommends the objects 
of this institution to the attention of 
government, and observes, ‘* The re- 
munerations of genius would not then 
be left to PATRONAGE, the most ca- 
pricious and unjust of all judges ; they 
would be adjusted by some reason- 
able scale of equivalents, in the juris- 
diction of a competent court. Men 
ofrank and fortune, particularly those 
in public employments, are enabled 
by men of genius, to perform public 
services, and to sustain parts above 
their own capacities. In such cases, 
they actually confer faculties of pub- 
lic utility. Where are the principles 
of justice, on which they may claim a 
full compensation? Where are such 
men to look for an equivalent? To 
the gratitude of the puppets they 
have assisted to display themselves ? 
A LIBERAL JUDICATURE is imperi- 
ously demanded, by the injuries of 
genius, and particularly by the dread- 
tul evils of its resentment and revenge. 
Such a courT would judge equitably 
of these rights ; perhapsas accurately 
In all cases, as when the value of a 
man’s. thoughts, time, and labour, are 
realized in any palpable substance. 
These incorporeal rights are readily 
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ascertained, in the attendance of me- 
nial servants, in the advice of physie 
cians and Jawyers, in the skill of tu- 
tors; and in offices of national admi- 
nistrations, they confer privileges 
and wealth, to an endless line of de- 
scendents.”” p.99—101. 

The subject of this institution hav- 
ing been frequently discussed, in the 
conversations of a CLUB, the society 
commenced its efforts with “ eight 
geutlemen who subscribed each a gui- 
nea, which they repeated three or 
four times in the first year, to keep 
an advertisement generally before the 
public; the constitutions were drawn 
up, a committee and officers appoiht- 
ed, and the society, in miniature, was 
formed. 

“ The advertisement continuing to 
draw numbers, and the receipts of the 
society exceeding its expenditure, the 
cases of claimants were taken into 
consideration, and relieved; and its 
first anniversary held on the 18th of 
May, 1790.” p. 104—106. 

‘The character and design of the so- 
ciety close this section, 

The remainder of the contents are 
the constitutions of the society: re- 
marks on the cases in which relief has 
been administered by the Literary 
Fund, by William Boscawen from the 
minutes of the registrer; sums paid b 
the committee of the Literary Fund, 
since its first establishment, which 
amount to £. 1680. 8s. Od.; the in- 
troduction to the poems in honour of 
the Literary Fund, by W. Boscawen ; 
and the poems recited at the anniver- 
saries, composed by H. J. Pye, Esq. 
poet laureat—Wilham Boscawen— 
the elder Captain Morris~-W. T. 
Fitzgerald, Esq.—Mr. Dyer— Dr. 
Busby—J. D’ Israeli, Esq.—S. Birch, 
Esq.—C. Symmons, D. D.—and Mrs. 
Rigaud: the whole concluded with 
the accompts of the society. 

From the poems we present our 
readers with the following, written 
and spoken by S. Birch, Esq. at the 
anniversary 1801. 


“This favour’d isle of freedom and 
renown, 

Which well Humanity may call her 
own, 

Through many an age of fame exe 
tended wide, 

Has almost proved that mercy was its 


pride: 
Whose shrines of pity towering to the 
skies, 


More than its regal palaces surprise. 
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Nor on the public edifice alone, 

Does sweet benevolence inscribe the 
stone ; 

But oft, with stealth, to solitude with- 
draws, 

And, self-approving, shuns a world’s 
applause. 

The mountain’s height—the forest’s 
deep recess, 

Her humbler characters alike impress. 

No pathless wood—no unfrequented 
wild— 

But Gratitude has there some glowing 
child, 

Whose sighs, like unobstructed in- 
cense, rise, 

A meek, sincere, prevailing sacrifice ! 

Uns seen, unpitied, Sorrow cannot 


roam, 

‘For Sympathy will track the sufferer 
home. 

« Wide as Misfortune bids the tear 

to start, 

Or silent Anguish wrings the human 
heart; 

Broad as the air—and piercing as the 
ray, 

That visits Nature from the orb of 
day, 


Her good Samaritan is always found, 
To minister a balm to every wound. 
‘“‘ Our pious ancestors, who seem’d 

to try 

What mercy best might balance mi- 
sery ; 

By observation and experience taught, 

This godlike virtue near perfection 
brought. 

They smooth’d life’s rugged road 
through every stage, 

From helpless infancy to helpless age. 

“The child that drew, unown’d, 

the vital air, 

Or lost, through shame or want a mo- 
ther’s care, 

Or half-endow’d, as niggard Nature 

' frown’d, 

Unblest with organs, or of sight or 
sound ; 

The tender virgin of enchanting form, 

The unshelter’a lily, drench’d by ma- 
ny a storm, 

Ere yet matured in beauty’s pride it 
grew, 

Attractive only to the spoiler’s view 

And the poor victim of seductive art, 

Whom fatal sensibility of heart, 

By one false step, had doom’d through 
life to rove, 

The houseless wanderer of unhallow’d 
love: 

The tender mother, and the faithful 
wife, 

Despairing of her unborn infant's life, 


Whose , peaee ane and sorrow, though to 
| decreed, 

By p prresty were multiplied indeed : 

The mind subdued by melancholy 


care 

The shiver’d intellect of wild de. 
spair ; 

And crimeless penury, constrain’d to 
dwell, 

weenenten's captive, in some lonely 
ce 

The snow-topt wreck of many a war. 
rior brave, 

Who hurl’d his thunders o’er the dis- 
tant wave ; 

And pale disease, of life the lingering 
drain, 

Through all her thousand i images of 

ain: 

For Pears like these they some asy. 
lum found : 

Their pious labours knew nor rest nor 
bound. 

They heap’d what good their bounty 
could bestow 

On the sad offspring of unletter’d woe: 

They sympathize with every poor 
man’s lot :— 

The man of ony was alone forgot: 


The sport of Fate, which wit to want 
allied, 

And where it brain imparted, bread 
denied. 


“« While the poor peasant could his 

ineal supply, 

The rough-hewn son of thoughtless 
Industry,— 

Who little ask'd—his sturdy arm was 
sure, 

With spade or flail, that little to pro- 
cure: 

Pale drooping Science, with precari- 
ous toil, 

Could scarce provide her with her 
midnight oil ; 

Whose heart refined, that swell’d with 
many a sigh, 

Or, e’er it could consent to beg must 
die. 

Unsought, she never could her need 
prociaim, 

Conceal'd, ’twas agony ! but known, 
‘twas shaine ! 

At length this wretchedness attention 
drew ; 

The glori ious privilege was left for you! 

Oh! envied thought ! Oh! exquisite 
employ ! 

Your proud distinetion—your exclu- 
sive Joy ! 

Search not the records or of Greece 
or Rome 

For luxury of thought—best found 
at home, 
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Say, can the glorious deeds their he- 
roes wrought, 

Or the stern virtues, which their sages 
taught, 

Yield such sublime, exuberant de- 
light, 

As warms and satisfies the soul to- 
night? 

“You on the waters cast your 

scraps of bread, 

Which many a secret child of merit 
fed : 

You saw them not—you trusted what 
was given, 

And your work prosper’d, as approv’d 
by Heaven: 

So ere the winter’s cold, with liberal 
hand, 

The sower strews in faith the furrow’d 
land ; 

Hid for a while the future treasure 
lies, 

Till vernal showers and autumnal 
skies 

Call forth the springing blade, and 
swell the ear; 

The promised plenty of the smiling 
year. 

The reapers now the nodding sheaves 
enfold, 

Their loaded tops all burnish’d o'er 
with gold. 

With like success your mercy has 
been sown ; 

But the bright harvest shall be all 
your own.”” fp. 243-246, 





LXIX. A Specimen of the Confor- 
mity of the European Languages, par- 
ticularly the English, with the Oriental 
Languages, especially the Persian ; in 
the Order of the Alphabet ; with Notes 
aud Auhorities. By STEPHEN WeEs- 
ton, B.D. F.R.S. S.A. 


" E have long been in possession 
of a number of words in the 
English language domesticated among 
us, without knowing whence we had 
them, or suspecting that they were 
not our own; and if, at any time, 
we supposed, from an ignorance of 
their origin, that they did not belong 
tous, we were completely unable to 
say how we came by them; and, al- 
though Persia and Arabia have greatly 
contributed to enrich our vocabulary, 
we have remained utter strangers to 
what people, or country, our acknow- 
ledgments have been due for such an 
accession of wealth.” 
‘The authos here mentions that the 
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appearance of Teutonic words in the 
Persian language was long ago ob- 
served by the learned, and has been 
differently accounted for. Some be- 
ing of opinion that the Persians and 
Germans are derived from the Scy- 
thians, as from a common ancestor, 
while others (as Sir W. Jones) con- 
sider Persia as the country from 
which all the nations of the earth de- 
rived their origin; and the old Per- 
sian language as the parent of the San- 
crit, Zend, and Parsi, as well as of 
Latin, Greek, and Gothic. This Au- 
thor, however, contents himself with 
noticing facts, as they relate to the 
coincidence of these languages, with- 
out determining the question of pri- 
ority. He takes occasion, nevertheless, 
in the preface, to illustrate two pas- 
sages, one in Shakspeare, the other 
in Aristophanes. ‘The former, as very 
short, we shall give the reader. Ham- 
let says, “ 1 know a hawk from a 
handsaw.’’—Mr. Weston would read, 
‘a hawk from a Aamsa,”’ i.e. a goose. 
—But we hasten to give from the 
work itself (which is a handsome vo- 
lume, | 2mo) the following extracts by 
way of specimen : 
Eblis—Devil. 

Eblis, the Persians say, was sent 
from heaven to chastise the genii, 
whom he routed; and with Gian ben 
Gian their leader, drove from the 
face of the earth, and reigned in theie 
stead. His name was Hares, the 
guardian, or protector; but, proving 
refractory, and disobedient to the 
commands of heaven, he was called 
Iba the Stubborn; Eblis the Despe- 
rate; and Sheritan the Proud. Div 
eblis makes devilish, devil, &c. &c. 

Burader—Broeder, Brother. 

This is another word which the 
Persians have adopted with the Sax- 
ons and Germans from one common 
source of Scythia and ‘Tartary, from 
whence irruptions were made into the 
East and West, and the inhabitants 
were taught the language of their in- 
vaders. 

Bus—Buss, a kiss. 

Bus signifies also an evil, as the kiss 
of Judas did, and is thus expressed iu 
a monkish verse : 


Nam mihi qux tu das, Christo dedit oscula 


Judas. 

As we say kiss hands, so the Per- 
sians kiss eyes, after the manner of 
the Greek expression in the Odyssey, 
Chicos 8f sv xebarny Te nal Myitw Poem nares 

W. VY. lo. 












































































































































And twice, and twice could scarce suffice, 
He kissed his rolling drunken eyes. 
Cow ey. 
Jucundum os ooulosque suaviabor. 
Catul. ix. 9, 


Bihter—Better. 

The Persians have the English com- 
arative better, but their own super- 
fative hihterin; just so the English 
have the Persian comparative bihter, 
but their own superlative best, which 
makes it difficult to decide which is 
the original, possibly neither one nor 
the other are imitators. In Persian, 
however, there is a positive bih, good; 
bihter, better ; bihterin, best. 

Peer—Peer. 

Peer in Persian is a title of honour 
like senior, seigneur, senor; and it 
properly means an ancient, or old 
man. 

The twelve great lords of France 
who are called peers were probably so 
named, not so much from their equa- 
lity, as from being past the middle 
age, and eligible on account of their 
experience, senators in wisdom, and 
ancients in knowledge. 

The celebrated Timour, before any 
considerable undertaking, alwayscon- 
sulted his peer, looking upon him 
(Koottub ul Aktaub Sheikh Zine 
u’deen Aboo Bukkur) in the light of 
a ghostly father. Irom the word 
peer, we may, perhaps, derive the ap- 
ellation pére, (French,) a father. 
‘id. Instruments of Timour, p. 5. 


Tariz—Tarrying. 

Tariz is alighting, and tarrying on 
ajourney. We have this word in the 
New Testament and in Shakspeare, 
but its origin was not known, “I 
will go drink with you, but cannot 
tarry dinner;” and in Troilus and 
Cressida, “ tarry’d.”’ 


Jad—Jad, Dad. 
The infantine way of saying father 
is in most parts of the world very 
much alike, whether arra in Greek, 
tata in Gothic and Latin, or tad in 
Welsh, or dad in English, or jad in 
Persian, a grandfather jed bejed, from 
father to son. 
Jefa Chafe, Trouble, injury. Fretting. 
Chafe means a heat, a fume, a fret. 
* Wolsey sent for Sir Thomas More 
in a chafe, for having crossed his pur- 
= in parliament.” See Camden's 
temains, The etymologists get no 
higher than the French in their de- 
rivations of this word, chafe, echauf- 
fer, but the original exists.in Arabic. 
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Weha—Haste. 

A cry used to camels ; haste, expe. 
dition, in Arabic. We have the same 
word in English, but with an oppo. 
site meaning. WoA is the cry of the 
Stratford carriers to their horses ip 
order to stop them. Shakspeare hag 
used it in the Two Gentlemen of Ve. 
rona, p. 11. Stevens’s edition, vol. iii, 

“There is no woe to his correc. 
tion.” ’ 

Read woA, and explain, no stop, no 
end to the correction of love, the 
mighty lord. Johnson’s note says, 
no misery that can be compared to 
the misery of those that love, or to 
the punishment inflicted by love; as 
if it meant equal to, which [ do not 
believe. If words of the same letters 
mean opposite things in the same lan. 
guage, as agyds in Greek, malum in 
Latin, (See Mr. Knight’s Analytical 
Essay, 4to. p. 104.) a fortiori, they 
may in different languages be more 
likely to have opposite senses, either 
by accident or design, either from 
ignorance or wilful perversion ; the 
casual coincidence of letters will, it is 
true, sometimes form the same term 
in two languages without the smallest 
relation of one to the other. 

Yekh—lIce. 
Yekhché—Ice-stone, or hail. 

A thaw is prettily described in the 
Behar Danush, or Spring of Know. 
ledge of Einaiut Oolla, translated by 
Dow, and much better by Mr. Scot. 
Waters liberated from confinement by 
the influence of the sun, ran to the 
cypress to relate the tale of their cap- 
tivity. British Museum, Coll. Ha- 
milton, Plut. xxxvi. 5564. The same 
author compares the brightness of ice 
to the silver of fish, that is, to its 
scales, which shine like silver, seemi 
mahi. Hail-storms are not common 
in hot countries. During a fall of hail 
at Masulipatam, the inhabitants ga- 
thered it up in their hands, but soon 
threw it away again, crying out that 
it burnt them; and true enough, 





66 The parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs th’ effect of 
fire.’’ MILTON. 
‘¢ ______nenetrabile trigus adurit.”” 
VIRGIL. 


In Arabic hail-stones are called the 
berries of a cloud, hybab term. 
Yugh—Yoke. . 
This word runs through the Persian, 
Greek, Latin, Dutch, English, and 
Saxon languages, &c. &c. &c 
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LXX. A FAMILIAR SURVEY OF 
gHE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, AND 
or History, as connected with the 

Introduction of Christianity, and with 
its Progress to the present Time. By 
T. GisporNE, A.M. Tiird Edi- 
tion. 


HOUGH it will not fall usually 
within our plan generally to give 
extracts from second or third editions 
of works, the excellence and import- 
ance of this, which escaped the no- 
tice of the Editor in the former series, 
will be our apology in this and a few 
other instances, for deviating from 
our usual rule. 

Chap. I. Summary view of the state 
of mankind from the creation of the 
world to the calling of Abraham.—I\l. 
Summary view of the origin of the few- 
ish race, and of the history of that people 
to the death of Moses.—I\\1. Summary 
view of ihe history of the Jews from 
the death of Moses ta the present time.— 
IV. On the books of the Old Testament. 
—V. On the books of the New Testa- 
ment.—V1. Summary of the evidences 
of the Christian Religion-—V 1. Ox the 
leading doctrines of the Christian Reli- 
gion.—VIIL. On the character of Fesus 
Christ. -lX. The history of Christian- 
ity to the subversion of the Western Em- 
pire—X. Ox the history of Christianity 
from the subversion of the Western Em- 
pire to the end of the thirteenth century. 
—XI. Continuation of Christian History 
to the present time.—XI1. On forms of 
Church Government and Ecclesiastical 
Establishments. —XI1L. Conclusion. 

——er gee — 
EXTRACT FROM CHAP. XIII. 
PAGE 510. 
Christian Faith and Christian Practice. 

“]T. Young persons who, though 
little if at all instructed in the evi- 
dences and ground work of Christi- 
anity, have been accustomed, during 
their education, to the society, the 
language, and the public worship of 
Christians, usually come forth into ac- 
tive life, not only with full persuasion 
of the truth of their religion, but with 
scarcely a suspicion that there can be 
many persons in this country who 
dovbt or disbelieve it. An avowed 
sceptic, or unbeliever, is in their « yes 
a phenomenon like a comet; and 
every one whois not a notorious scep- 
tic or unbeliever they regard, as in 
faith at least, though perhaps not in 
practice, a good Christian. itmay be 
Vou. 1. 
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well for them to know, without wait- 
ing until the lesson be inculeated by 
longer experience of the world, that 
they have formed a scanty concep- 
tion of the number of those who take 
little pains to conceal their scepticism 
or their unbelief; and that there ex- 
ists in the middle and higher classes 
of society a large description of per- 
sons, who, without openly rejecting 
Christianity, can by no means be oat 
to believe it, That the number of 
those who do not embrace the Gospel 
atfords no argument, either against 
the truth of the religion, or the good. 
ness of God, is a fact which | have 
already had occasion to explain. The 
evidence which God has supplied on 
bebalf of the religion of his Son is 
wisely adapted to the situation of 
moral agents, of beings in a state of 
trial. It is not instantaneously over- 
powering, irresistibly bearing down 
alike the assent of the prejudiced and 
the candid, of the careless and the 
considerate. It solicits examination ; 
it demands fair enquiry : and the fair 
enquirer it rewards with conviction, 
‘They who will not enquire, or who en- 
quire not humbly and devoutly, ra- 
tionally and fairly, deservedly remain 
in their blindness. This observation 
belongs to the persons recently de- 
scribed as not openly rejecting Chris- 
tianity, no less than to its avowed op- 
posers. ‘They came forward intolife, 
as you perhaps are coming forward, 
with an extremely superficial know- 
ledge of their religion, but without 
any doubt of its divine authority. In 
no long time they began to hear indi- 
rect cavils, and witty sarcasms aimed 
against detached passages in the Scrip- 
tures; intimations dropped with a 
signiiicant air of sagacity about priest- 
craft, and expressions of wonder that 
the indulgence of natural inclinations 
should ever be asin. Their ears, at 
first a little shocked, soon becaine fa- 
miliar to the sound, and learned by 
degrees not to be offended at plainer 
language. Direct charges of absur- 
dity, falsehood, and imposture ad- 
vanced, tirst against the Oid Testa- 
ment, thea against the New, though 
they did not produce conviction, were 
heard without emotion. In the mean 
time the prejudices of education in 
favour of religion, for in these per- 
sons, Uninstructed in the grounds of 
Christianity, belief was nothing more 
than a prejudice, were gradually 
loosened, Habits of life too, perhaps, 
Lt 
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were formed, which rendered the 
truth of Christianity, and the conse- 

uent certainty of future punishment 
fon vice, highly undesirable. How- 
ever that might be, the man grew ab- 
sorbed in the business or the trifles of 
the world. Political pursuits, profes- 
sional occupations, his regiment, or 
his vessel, or his compting-house, or 
his shop, or his hounds and horses, 
his gun, his company at home, his vi- 
sits abroad, filled up the whole of his 
time. Religion grew more and more 
foreign to his thoughts. Not that he 
decidedly disbelieved it. He felt, 
when it crossed his mind, doubts of 
its truth, and a secret wish that it 
might not be true: he felt the most 
preposterous of all persuasions, (for 
in any person, who calls himself a be- 
liever in Christianity, no other per- 
suasion can shew equal ignorance of 
its nature and its evidence) that pos- 
sibly there might be something of truth 
in it, but that certainly there was 
much less than was represented: but 
he had not thought on the subject suf- 
ficiently to disbelieve it altogether, or 
to have any clear opinion. Yet per- 
haps he was now and then seen at 
church, at least in the country, when 
he had nothing else to do: for he was 
desirous of preserving a respectable 
appearance; and he was convinced 
that religion, true or false, should be 
encouraged among the lower people 
to keep them in order, particularly in 
these days of jacobinism. Suspicions 
too of the possibility of the truth of 
Christianity still hung about him, and 
at times he had half intended to exa- 
mine into the matter. Once or twice 
a fit of sickness, or a domestic afflic- 
tion, had increased his surmises, and 
he had determined that at some fu- 
ture convenient opportunity he would 
endeavour tosativ'y himself. But the 
convenient opportunity never hap- 
pened to arrive; days, months, and 
years found him occupied as before, 
and death surprised him at last in his 
grey hairs, uncertain of his faith. I 
do not speak lightly, when I express 
my apprehensions, that of the leading 
features in this picture many originals 
are to be found. The guilt of such 
conduct, like all other guilt, may be 
diminished or aggravated by attend- 
ant circumstances. How is it in the 
present case ? was the object in ques- 
tion unimportant? the eternal sal- 
vation of the individual was at stake. 
But had he means of information, and 





encouragement to use them ? He lived 
in an enlightened age, in a protes. 
tant country; he lived where the 
Scriptures are open, and enquiry free 
to every man; where the most emi- 
nent learning and talents have de- 
voted themselves to the defence of 
Christianity; where religion is publicly 
reverenced, and genuine piety the 
most honourable distinction. 

“To set before you this example 
is to warn you against its dangerous 
contagion, and to impress you with 
the duty of warning on fit occasions, 
and with the earnestness of a Chris. 
tian, those whom it may be likely to 
infect. 

** As long as you remain upon earth, 
a scene of probation, it is reasonable 
to expect that your faith no less than 
your conduct should be subjected to 
trial. When you have been convinced 
on rational grounds that Christianity 
is true, be not hastily staggered by 
slight difficulties which Providence 
allows to exist, probably for the very 
purpose of exercising your faith. T 
do not mean that you should neglect 
them. Bring them to the test of en- 
quiry. Count as nothing the peremp- 
tory assertions, with which they are 
advanced ; the conclusions sophisti- 
cally and dogmatically deduced from 
them; the sneers and the contempt 
aimed at all persons who acquiesce 
not in those conclusions. Examine 
the difficulty itself with care. Con- 
sult those who are most conversant 
with the subject. You will either 
find the difficulty vanish, perhaps that 
it even affords a new attestation to 
Christianity, or that whatever may 
yet be unexplained to you weighs 
less, when compared with the evi- 
dence of Christianity, than a grain of 
sand in the balance against a moun- 
Oy ie ae a ee ee 

“On the subject of faith I have 
yet to submit an additional observa- 
tion. You will meet among believers 
in Christianity with persons who ap- 
pear to think, that if by forced ex- 
planations they can represent some 
scriptural narration as an allegory, 
or pare away the corner of a miracle, 
they lighten the difficulties of religion 
to reasoning believers and unbelievers. 
The attempt, however well intended, is 
palpably most absurd. Miracles are 
the foundation of Christianity. The 
scriptural history is a history of mi- 
racles. What if one miracle out of a 
hundred could be solved into natural 





causes ? Would those who were stag- 

ered by a hundred be more willing, 
is it reasonable that they should be 
more willing, to credit the ninety- 
nine? Receive with submission the 
history of mankind as it is in Scrip- 
ture, and the Christian faith ‘as it is 
‘ Jesus.’ In your present stage of ex- 
istence there will necessarily be parts 
of the divine councils and dispensa- 
tions, which you ‘ see as through a 
‘glass darkly. Why needs your 
faith to be troubled, be the amount 
somewhat less or more ? 


II. “That practice is Christian 
practice which proceeds from Chris- 
tian motives. He, who performs the 
duties of morality, because he sees it 
is the custom to perform them, is a 
punctual imitator, and may be des- 
titute of religion. He, who performs 
them for the sake of worldly interest, 
is a prudent man, and may be an un- 
principled hypocrite. He, who is ob- 
servant of such of them as the laws of 
honour condescend to sanction, is ‘a 
‘man of honour,’ and may be a vil- 
lain. He, who in conformity to the 
dictates of custom, or of prudence, (I 
speak not of honour for it meddles 
not with the subject) attends to the 
outward duties ot Christian worship, 
has no claim to the reward of a Chris- 
tian, the gift of eternal life. Num- 
bers belong to one or other of these 
descriptions you will hear celebrated 
in the world as most respectable per- 
fons ; aS men as good as any that exist; 
so excellent that they cannot be bet- 
ter: for, ‘man looketh on the out- 
‘ward appearance, but the Lord look. 
‘eth on the heart.’ Leave such cha- 
racters, for even yet they may be 
awakened and reclaimed, to the for- 
bearance and mercy of an offended 
God ; but make it the business of your 
life not to be like tothem. Love and 
gratitude to God and your Redeemer 
must be your ruling principle, if you 
are really a Christian. Every duty 
which you perform on that principle, 
pow God and Redeemer will reward. 
‘or any duty which you perform on 
some other principle, on what pre- 
tence can you expect a reward from 
them ? ‘ Mine, /@ 

“The ways of religion ‘ are ways 
‘ of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
‘peace.’ Unquestionably they are. 
They may be intricate and craggy, 
strewed with thorns: but they are 
Surrounded with. ‘joy unspeakable 
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‘and full of glory;’ with ‘ the peace 
‘of God which passeth ajl under- 
‘standing.’ But do you forget that 
there will be intricacies, craggy ob- 
stacles, and thorns? Do you imagine 
that after all that Christ has done, no- 
thing on your part is necessary forthe 
attainment of salvation? Or do you 
think that whatsoever you may have 
to do, the divine grace promised to 
humble and fervent prayer will ena- 
ble you to perform without difficulty? 
Why then do the Scriptures speak of 
the life of a Christian as a warfare ? 
Why do they speak of ‘ denying 
‘ yourself,’ of * taking up the cross,” 
of crucifying the flesh with its affec- 
tions and lusts, of ‘wrestling against 
‘ principalities and powers of dark- 
‘ness,’ of ‘ putting on the whole ar- 
‘mour of God that you may be able 
‘ to stand against the wiles of the de- 
‘vil.’ If with the assistance which 
God has promised to afford, you will 
not manfully ‘ fight the good fight of 
‘faith;’ if you will not watchfully 
pursue, through whatever intricacies, 
the path of duty; if you will not 
strenuously labour to surmount the 
obstacles which impede your Chris- 
tian course ; if you will not patientl 
and cheerfully sustain the thorns wit 
which the ways of religion are strew- 
ed ; if you will not ¢‘ endure hardness,’ 
call not yourself ‘a good soldier of 
‘ Jesus Christ’—* The captain of your 
‘salvation was made perfect through 
‘sufferings.’ He suffered for you, 
leaving you an example, that you 
should follow his steps. He may call 
you as he did his primitive servants to 
‘resist’ his enemies, and those of 
your soul, even ‘ unto blood.’ You 
are not the faithful servant of Christ, 
unless you are wholly his servant, 
repared to relinquish all things, to 
Caer all things for him. He calls you, 
and every one of his servants, to re- 
sist and * overcome the world,’ its ri- 
dicule no less than its applause, its 
smiles no Jess than its frowns, its al- 
lurements no less than its indignation. 
Try then habitually the principles on 
which you act, the line of conduct 
which you pursue, the ends at which 
you aim, not by the rule of worldly 
custom, of worldly interest, of worldly 
praise, but by the Gospel of Christ. 
Ask yourself with respect to every 
undertaking, with respect to every 
mode of proceeding, and every dispo- 
sition of heart with which you prose- 
cute that undertaking, whether Christ 
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on his throne of judgment will ap- 
prove it? If you cannot answer that 
question to the satisfaction of your 
conscience, desist: whatever advan- 
tage you abandon, whatever detri- 
ment, whatever scorn you incur, de- 
sist. ‘ What shall it profit you if you 
‘ gain the whole world,’ all its wealth, 
all its honours, all its pleasures, all its 

raise, * and lose your own soul?’ 
Vould you confess Christ in the face 
of persecution and death? confess 
him in the face of smaller evils, of 
smaller sacrifices. Hear,and remem- 
ber throughout life, his own words: 
*‘ Whosoever shall confess me before 
‘men, bim will 1 confess also before 
‘my Father which isin heaven. But 
‘whosoever shall deny me_ before 
‘men, him will l also deny before my 
‘ Father which is in heaven’.”’ 7 


p. 527. 








LXXI. THE CONCORDAT BETWEEN 

BONAPARTE AND POPE PIUS VII, 

(Concluded from puge 242 of our last.) 

Citizen Portalis proceeds : 
© TN morals, is it not the Christian 

religion which has transmitted to 
us the whole body of the law of na- 
ture ? Is it not this religion which has 
pointed out to us whatever is just, 
whatever is holy, whatever is amiable ? 
Above all, by recommending tous the 
Jove of mankind, and elevating our 
thoughts to the Creator, has it not 
established the principle of all that is 
excellent in conduct? has it not dis- 
closed the true source of purity of 
manners? If the great Sods of the 
people, if individuals the most simple 
and the least instructed, entertain 
more fixed opinions than ever So- 
crates and Plato possessed of the 
grand truths of the unity of God, of 
the immortality of the soul, of the 
existence of a state of future retribu- 
tion, are we not indebted for them to 
Christianity ?”’ 

“This religion promulgates some 
peculiar doctrines, but these doc- 
trines are not arbitrarily substituted 
in the room of those which sound me- 
taphysics have demonstrated. ‘They 
do not usurp the place which reason 
formerly occupied. ‘They only fill 
that space which reason had left void, 
and which unquestionably the imagi- 
ration could not so well occupy.” 
p. 41—42. 

The situation in which religion is 
placed in France may be learned 


from the following extract, which is 
thus introduced. 

‘When we contemplate certain 
virtues, it seems as if we beheld a ray 
from heaven enlightening the earth, 
What then! shall we make preten. 
sions to the preservation of the vir- 
tues, by destroying the source from 
whence they flow? Let us not deceive 
ourselves, ‘There is nothing but reli. 
gion which can fill up the vast space 
that exists betwixt the Deity and the 
human race. 

“it might be supposed that go. 
vernment did enough in allowing free 
course to religious opinions, and in 
ceasing to disturb those by whom they 
are professed. 

** But Lask, whether a measure of 
this kind, a measure which accom. 
plishes nothing positive, but is ina 
manner of a negative kind, could ac. 
complish the object which a wise gO- 
vernment ought to have in view. 

* Unquestionably, the liberty we 
have acquired, aud the philosophy 
which enlightens us, are wholly irre- 
concilable with the idea of a predo- 
minant religion in France, still less 
with the idea of an exclusive religion, 
I call that religion exclusive, the pub- 
lic worship of which is authorized to 
the prejudice of every other. Such 
was amongst us the catholic religion 
in the later periods of the monar. 
chy. 

* T call that a predominant religion 
which is the more intimately connect- 
ed with the state, and which in the or- 
der of political institutions enjoys 
certain privileges which are refused to 
other forms of worship, the public 
exercise of which is nevertheless au- 
thorized. Such was the catholic re- 
ligion in Poland; and such is the 
Greek religion in Russia, But a reli- 
gion may be pfotected, without ren- 
dering it either predominant or exclu- 
sive. ‘To protect a religion is to place 
it under the shield of the laws; it is 
to prevent it from being molested ; it 
is to guarantee to its professors the en- 
joyment of the spiritual privileges 

they expect to derive from it, in as 
complete security as’ that which ap- 
plies to their persons or their pro- 
perty.. In the simple system of pro- 
tection, there is nothing either exclu- 
sive or predominant. Protection may 
extend to many different religions, it 
may extend to all. : 

“Tallow that the system of pro- 
tection differs. essentially from the 
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system of indifference and contempt, 
which some people have so absurdly 
decorated with the name of toleration. 

«The word ¢oleration, as it relates 
to religion, carmot have the injurious 
acceptation which is given to it, when 
itis employed with reference to the 
abuses which we might be tempted to 
proscribe, and which we consent to 

ass over in silence. 

« Religious toleration is a duty, a 
virtue, which man owes to man; con- 
sidered as a public right, it is the re- 
spect of the government to the con- 
science of citizens, and the objects of 
their veneration and their faith. This 
respect ought not to be illusory. It 
would, however, be of this kind, if in 
the exercise of it, it produced nouse- 
ful or consoling eife@.”” p. 44—46. 

‘Towards the close the orator says, 
«As to doctrines, the state has no 
right to interfere with them, provided 
that no inferences are ‘drawn from 
them dangerous to the tranquillity of 
the state: and philosophy itself has 
no right to discuss the faith of men, 
upon points involved in the mysteri- 
ous relations between God and man, 
and thus far removed from the sphere 
of human intellect. ‘The grand con- 
sideration is, that the laws of morality 
should be observed; and, in detach- 
ing men from the doctrines on which 
they found their confidence ana their 
] should 


faith, we only succeed in 
weakening their motives to virtue.” 
}. 64. 





LXXII. SouLavie’s MEMOIRS OF 
THE REIGN OF LEWIS XVI. 


(Concluded from page 197 of our last.) 


HAT part of these memoirs at 
which we broke off closes with 
a description of the character of 
Necker by the Marquis de Bouille, 
who defends that minister against the 
accusation of sedition and conspiracy ; 
yet declares him to be the author of 
the misfortunes of France, which he 
attributes to the imprudence of his 
measures, to the insufficiency of his 
knowledge, and to the application of 
philosophical principles to politics. 
**As to you, modern philosophers,” 
says the Marquis, “ your disastrous 
doctrines have caused more blood to 
be spilt ina few years than the barba- 
rous policy, the ignorance and fanati- 
cism of our aucestors have done in 
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the course of many ages. How will 
you repair the evils you have occa- 
fioned? What a terrible lesson for fu- 
ture generations.”” vo/. iv. p. 284. 

We now proceed to the conclusion 
of the fifth epoch, or the liberty of 
America acknowledged in Europe at 
the peace of 1783, with the history 
of the conduct of the House of Aus- 
tria towards I’rance during the Eng- 
lish war. 

The remainder of the fourth yvo- 
lume consists of eight chapters, in 
which the proceedings of Austria are 
distinctly detailed, the history and 
character of Thugut is particularly 
noticed, as well as the changes of the 
ministry in the British Court-prior to 
the peace of 1783. ‘The last chapter 
contains an account of the progress 
of the human understanding in lite- 
rature, arts, and sciences under the 
Reign of Lewis XVI. 


Vol. V. The etchings to this vo- 

lume represent De Juigne, Archbi- 
i a 5 

shop of Paris; Mirabeau (Viscount) ; 


Cazalés; Malouet; Dulau, Archbishop 
Arles; Boisgelin, Archbishop of 
Aix; Cicé, Archbishop of Bourdeaux ; 
D’Antraignes; Montlozier; D’Or- 
Cardinal de la Rochefou- 
cault; Brissot; Condorcet; Servan; 
Rolland; Claviere ; and Guadet. 

This volume consists of fifteen 
chapters, and an appendix containing 
political papers relating to the events 
noticed in the course of the volume. 
‘The first five chapters describe the 
political state of France at the close 
of the year 1786, in its relative situa- 
tion with other powers, particularly 
the intrigues and conduct of Austria 
and her party in the French court. 

The siasth chapter describes the 
terror of the clergy on account of 
the prevalence of the new philosophy, 
and contains a remonstrance present- 
ed by them to the king, which com- 
plains of the liberty the protestants 
experienced, and prays for a restric- 
tion of their advantages, to which the 
author has added notes made by the 
king in the margin, expressive of his 
disposition to let them remain in pos- 
session of their privileges. 

The subsequent chapters are taken 
up with a representation of the influ- 
ence which the British Cabinet is sup- 
posed, by the author, to have upon 
the circumstances of Trance, and 
particularly a full account of the pro- 
ceedings at Geneva, and the interfer- 
ence of France in that revolution, 


nesson ; 
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Vol. VI. Presents us with etchings 
of Gensonné, Vergniaux, Péthion, 
Fauchet, Gorsas, Kabaut-St.- Etienne, 
D’ Orleans (Egailité), Danton, Marat, 
Camille-des-Mouslins, Cloots, Chau- 
mette, Chabot, Fauquet-Tinville, 
Carrier, Vadier, Couthon, and Ro- 
bespierre. 

This volume introduces the sixth 
epoch, or the birth of the dauphin, 
to the death of M. de Maurepas, and 
the influence of the queen in the af- 
fairs of state. 

In this division of the memoirs are 
sixteen chapters, in the first of which 
we have three historical periods of 
the life of Maria Antoinetta, consi- 
dered as dauphiness; as queen of 
France prior to the birth of the dau- 
phin; as mother of the heir apparent, 
and the object of hatred to the par- 
tizans of the French revolution, from 
the 14th of July, 1789. It also enu- 
merates the different factions against 
her, her struggle for power and her 
imprudence. from this chapter we 
present our readers with the following 
extracts. 

‘‘ Instead of the ceremonial of the 
queens of France, which was strict, 
though not despotic, she substituted 
the familiar manners of a citizen’s fa- 


mily, that she might abandon herself 
to a free and dissipated life; and she 
would even take an airing or pay vi- 
sits, accompanied by one or two la- 
dies of her choice, rather than those 
appointed by the state to attend her. 


She would without ceremony dine 
with the princes, go out at all hours, 
even in the evening, to walk in the 
park, and would diligently and pub- 
licly elude her husband’s search after 
her, by sleeping out of her own cham- 
her, in contempt of the established 
rules prescribed to the two apart- 
ments. An ecclesiastic, respectable 
for his age, his virtues, and his repu- 
tation in a branch of the healing art, 
being sent for by her, found her 
stretched at her length in a bath: the 
old man drew back; but she called 
him to her, questioned him, and he 
was compelled to remain in a situa- 
tion, where he might admire the most 
perfect frame that nature had ever 
formed. [t was in this attitude that 
she had her picture drawn, with so lit- 
tle regard to decency that the public, 
shocked at the indelicacy of the 
painting, obliged the government to 
remove it from the exhibition.” 

‘* Madam de Noailles, lady of ho- 
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nour to the queen, easily foreseeing 
that her mistress, who had already so 
many enemies at court, would lose al} 
respect and credit by continuing a 
conduct of this nature, attempted to 
reason with her, and repeatedly set 
before her view observations and ex. 
amples taken from history. These re. 
monstrances irritated the princess, 
who fancied she made herself inters 
esting, and, as a proof of her wit, she 
gave to her adviser the nickname of 
Madame Etiquetie. ‘Vhis appellation, 
which was in fact dithompusahi to the 
queen and honourable to Madame 
de Noailles, remained with her; and 
very shortly, the post of lady of ho- 
nour being no longer tenable, Ma- 
dame de Noailles resigned, and left it 
to ladies of less rigid principles.” p.8,9, 

The inconsiderate conduct of the 
queen is evinced in the following 
anecdote. 

“The famous horse races, and bets 
of the princes, are fresh in the me- 
mory of every one. The queen on 
her side also engaged in scenes of this 
kind, and commanded a jack-ass race, 
The populace of Paris, accustomed 
to the sight of the queen only whea 
surrounded with all the pomp of gran- 
deur, hastened in crowds to see her 
mounted on an ass. One day hap. 
pening to slip off, she thought that she 
displayed on the occasion much ready 
wit, and made an observation that 
would ever be memorable, when she 
said, ‘ Go and fetch Madame de No- 
‘ailles: she will inform us what the 
‘laws of etiquette demand when the 
‘Queen of France does not know 
* how to sit on her jack-ass’.”” p. 12. 

Several subsequent chapters contis 
nue a detail of the queen’s conduct 
and influence, and the characters of 
her favourites: particular notice is 
taken of the injury which the manu- 
factory of Lyons sustained by the pre- 
ference the queen gave in her dress to 
the manufactures of Germany, her 
purchase of St. Cloud, and the loose- 
ness of her morals in her nocturnal 
walks on the ‘Terrace and the revels 
of Trianon. Notice is taken of the 
influence of impostors and empirics 
upon the minds of many persons at 
Paris, which introduces the story of 
the diamond necklace, from the ac- 
count which contains the correspond- 
enceof M. De Lamothe. We give the 
following history of the transaction, 
taken from the Journal of the De- 
bates. 
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«The year 1785, the 15th of Au- 
st, the Cardinal de Rohan was ar- 
| rested at Versailles. 

“ Bohmer, jeweller to the crown, 
had presented to the queen a dia- 
ond necklace of exquisite beauty, 
| which he valued at 1600,000 livres ; 
the queen not chusing it, the jew- 
eller was endeavouring to find a pur- 
chaser in a foreign country, when 
alady, who called herself the Countess 
de Lamothe Valois, went to his house, 
and told him, that the queen had 
changed her mind; that she would 
have the necklace, for which he 
should be paid at stated periods; 
but that she required that the transac- 
tion should be kept very secret: at 
the same time she shewed him a pre- 
tended letter from the queen. Boh- 
mer, not thinking these assurances 
sufficient, required some more solid 
proof. Madame de Lamothe then 
promised to send him one of the first 
men at court to terminate the agree- 
ment, which she certainly did, since 
Cardinal Rohan went to Bohmer’s 
house, and concluded the arrange- 
ment for fourteen hundred thousand 
livres. * 

“ The necklace was delivered to 


Madame de Lamothe, on her present- 
ing pretended notes from the queen, 
payable at stated periods; the first 
was for four hundred thousand livres, 
and became due on the first day of 


August. ‘The cardinal having neg- 
lected to pay at the expiration of this 
term, Bohmer complained of it toa 
person belonging to the queen’s house- 
hold. He produced his proofs, among 
others a letter written by the cardinal 
himself, in which he tells Bohmer 
that the necklace had been delivered. 
So extraordinary a scheme appeared 
inconceivable to the queen, who was 
ten days in arranging and assembling 
the proofs, before she mentioned it to 
the eq 

“The 15th of August, the cardinal 
being arrived at Versailles to fulfil his 
function of grand almoner, was sent 
for at midnight into the king’s cabi- 
net, where he also found the queen. 
As soon as he entered, the king said, 
‘You have purchased some diamonds 
‘of Bohmer ?’—* Yes, sire.’—* What 
‘have you done with them?’—* I 
‘thought they had been delivered to 
‘the queen,’—* Who employed you 
‘in this commission ?’—> A lady of 
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‘ quality, named the Countess de I.a- 
‘mothe, who brought me a letter 
‘from the queen; and | thought J 
* was obliging her majesty by taking 
‘the charge of this commission.’ 
Here the queen interrupted him. 
‘How could you think, sir, that I 
‘should have chosen yox, to whom I 
* have not spoken these eight years, to 
* negociate such an affair, and that by 
‘ means of such a woman ?’—* I plainly 
‘ perceive,’ replied the cardinal, ‘ that 
‘| have been cruelly deceived; the 
‘ desire I had of pleasing her majesty 
‘ fascinated my senses: lL saw no de- 
‘ ception in it, and Lamsorry for it.’— 
‘ But sir,’ rejoined the king, present- 
ing him a copy of hisletter to Bohmer, 
‘did you write a letter like this ?’— 
The cardinal, after casting his eye over 
it, ‘ | do not recollect to have written 
*it.’—* And if the original letter were 
‘ shewn you, signed by yourself?’ —‘If 
‘the letter be signed, it is true.’”— 
‘ Explain to’ me what is meant by all 
‘this business with Bohmer, these 
‘promises, and these notes.’ The 
cardinal visibly turned pale, and Jean- 
ing against the table, said: ‘Sire, I 
‘am too much affected to be able to 
‘answer your majesty.’—*‘ Recover 
‘ yourself, sir; and if our presence 
‘embarrass you, go into the adjoin- 
‘ing cabinet: there you will find pen, 
‘ink, and paper, and write what you 
‘ have to say in your justification.’ 

“©The cardinal withdrew into the 
cabinet, and about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards presented what he 
had written tothe king. It consisted 
of a few lines as enigmatical and con- 
fused as what he had spoken. The 
king then said, * Withdraw, sir; and 
‘let the Duke of Villeroi have im- 
‘mediate notice.’ ‘The cardinal in- 
stantly quitted the cabinet with the 
Baron Bretueil, and was arrested by 
the Duke of Villeroi, captain of the 
body guards, who gave him into the 
custody of the Count d’Agont, adju- 
tant major, who conducted his pri- 
soner to the Bastile. 

‘* Madame de Lamothe was arrested 
at Bar-sur-Aube, at her husband's 
seat, who was already gone to Eng- 
land. At first she denied any know- 
ledge of the affair for which she was 
arrested, and asserted that they would 
gain much more light on the subject 
from Cagliostro, at whose house she 
had lived in the street Saint Cloude. 
The latter was arrested at the very 
moment of his departure for Lyons, 
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whither he was going to establish an 
Egyptian lodge. This famous empi- 
ric, who boasted very seriously of hav- 
ing been present at the marriage of 
Cana in Galilee, had acquired such 
power over the cardinal’s mind, that 
i actually persuaded him at different 
times that he was supping with Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu, &c. ‘The day be- 
fore his being arrested, Cagliostro had 
permitted him to sup with Henry IV. 

“The king in the following Sep- 
tember sent letters patent to the par- 
liament, acquainting them with the 
atfair, These letters breathed the 
greatest degree of displeasure. ‘They 
began thus; ‘The king, penetrated 
* with the utmosst indignation at ob- 
‘serving the means which, from the 
¢ cardinal’s own confession, have been 
‘employed to criminate our dear 
‘and honourable spouse and compa- 
* nion.’ 

“The trial took place in the be- 
ginning of the year 1786. ‘The car- 
dinal was honourably acquitted, and 
was, released from the Bastile the first 
of May; but it was only to go into 
banishinent at his abbey of Chaise- 
Dieu. Madame de Lamothe was 
scourged, and branded with a hot 
iron, the 2ist of June, the same day 
that the king set out on his journey to 
Cherbourg. Cagliostro was banished 
from ’rance ; and as to the necklace, 
it had been divided into many por- 
tions, and sold, partly in England, 
and partly in Holland. 

“There were many other persons 
concerned in this trial, the principal 
of whom was Madame Oliva, who 
resembled the queen both in gait and 
height, and who piayed the chief part 
on the Jerrace of Versailles. Ma- 
dame de Lamothe wishing to prove to 
the cardinal that the necklace had 
been safely delivered, told him that 
the queen would give him a token of 
her being satisfied. They went toge- 
ther to the Terrace at eight o'clock ; 
the preteuded queen passed immedi- 
ately after, and gave a rose to the 
cardinal, which he received with all 
the satisiaction imaginable.” p.77—S§ | 

The remaining chapters of this 
epoch contain a view of the republic 
of letters, and the imterior disputes 
with which it was agitated prior to the 
revolution; the disputes and factions 
which existed among the clergy of 
France; and conciudes with a picture 
of the dissolute morals of the court 
and people of Irance. 


The seventh epoch consists .of 
fourteen chapters, and contains the 
administration of M. de Calonne, and 
the first assembly of the Notables, 

During the administration of M. de 
Calonne, a secret deficit of a hundred 
millions is announced, which causes 
universal discontent; the assembly of 
the Notables and Parliaments are as- 
sembled ; the clergy present their last 
remonstrances to Lewis XVI.; the 
obnoxious ministers are removed, and 
M. Necker is recalled, upon which 
the people express their satisfaction 
by illuminations &c., which proving 
disagreeable to the king, the military 
are ordered out, and commit many ex- 
cesses; a description of some of the 
characters belonging to the court, and 
an account of the influence of Dr, 
Mesmer’s tenets and increase of his 
disciples, close this period. 

Eighth epoch, the second adminis. 
tration of Mr. Necker, or fall of the 
French monarchy. During this pe- 
riod the ditferent acts which hasten 
the revolution are particularly no- 
ticed in eight chapters. 

The ninth epoch describes the par- 
ties of, and transactions connected 
with, the ephemeral establishment of 
the constitutional monarchy of 1789, 
comprising six chapters. 

‘The tenth epoch, or the French 
republic and the death of Lewis, con- 
taining six chapters, which detail an 
account of the establishment and the 
circumstances leading to, and imme- 
diately connected with, the death of 
Le Wis XVI. 

In this work many conversations 
are inserted of a political nature, and 
several analytical tables, one exhi- 
biting at one view the increased op- 
position to Mr. Necker’s plan of ii- 
nance; another, shewing the mechan- 
ism of the ancient government of 
France, and three others, presenting 
to the reader a methodical view of 
the revolution to the consulate. 
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rincipal attendance ; and here, Doc- 
tors Solomon and Brodum very pro- 
perly occupy very conspicuous situa- 
tions; but with what propriety Mr. 
Perkins is added, who was the son of 
a physician, and received a regular 
education, we leave to the judgment 
of our readers: the farce related, . 44, 
jv which Farmer Wilkinson was prin- 
cipal performer, tends equally to ri- 
dicule the profession of medicine, as 
that of quackery. Few will respect 
the judgment of a man, who when ill 
refused to take medicine, because a 
poet happened wittily to say, ‘God 
never made his work for man to mend.’ 
The concluding reflections on tempe- 
rance, however, are certainly just and 
unexceptionable, though most of them 
quotations from Armstrong, Addison, 
and Hoffman. 

In his second part the Author re- 
viewswhat he calls PAilosophical Quack- 
ery, in which we are sorry to see the 
names of Rumford, Beddoes, Colqu- 
houn, and some other benefactors of 
man, whom we consider as deservedly 
high in public estimation : here, how- 
ever, the Author intermixes reflec- 
tions of a moral and religious ten- 
dency. 

Mr. Corry next presents us with a 
“Sketch of Modern Manners,’ from 
which we shall transcribe an extract 
as a specimen of his favourite talent— 
Satire; in which our wit indulges 
himself at the expence of the worthy 
citizens of London. 

“ While the citizen beholds men of 
various nations throng to London, his 
estimation of himself, and his con- 
tempt of the adventurers who come 
to partake of his bounty, are both 
raised to the highest pitch. On the 
other hand, the ingenious and the 
knavish who assemble here, are at- 
tracted by the fame of the metropolis, 
and consider the natives as a dull, 
plodding, mercantile race, who are 
incapable of generous sentiments, and 
nust be duped by a variety of arti- 
fices, 

“Their wives and daughters often 
visit the theatres, where they make a 
rapid progress in refinement. Wonder- 
ful, indeed, must be the improvement 
ofour youthful females who frequent 
those B sas temples of the Graces, 
where nonsense is too often substituted 
for wit, and pantomime for tragedy. 
Yet these are the places where our 
gay young women obtain refined sen- 


timents, still further cherished by the 
Vou. I. 
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frippery of novels and romances, the 

perusal of which confines the mind to 
irlish attainments, ferments impure 

Sectens and inflates female pride. 

“ One characteristic of the wives and 
daughters of the citizens is, the free- 
dom with which they analyse the ac- 
tions of their neighbours. They libe- 
rally censure each other, not fromany 
gratification which they receive from 
satire, but purely for mutual edifica- 
tion. This love of scandal, which so 
more prevails among the natives 
of London, is cherished by their cir- 
cumscribed situation: great minds 
like theirs, unwilling to remain inac- 
tive, must have some interesting ob- 
ject to contemplate and expatiate on. 

** In this point of view, every tea- 
table conversation may be considered 
as a lecture of moral philosophy, 
where the auditors are instructed in 
the best mode of tracing the defects of 
others. 

“With respect to the modish part 
of the pedestrians of both sexes, they 
appear as much under the influence 
of frivolity as ever. Their ablutions 
at Brighton and Margate during the 
summer, has prepared them for the 
resumption of their hyemal pursuits ; 
such as theatricals, masquerades, gam- 
ing, and intrigue. 

‘* The beaux, indeed, are not alto- 
gether so effeminate as they appeared 
last winter. The ¢rowsers are not so 
complete an imitation of the loose 
drapery of the petticoat as formerly ; 
nor are their collars stuffed so full as 
to give the appearance of a crick. 
They have not, however, divested 
themselves of that ridiculous severity 
of look, which they assume in order 
to appear men of spirit and consequence ; 
or that conceited air, which seems to 
say, ‘I’m a very elegant young fel- 
‘ low, an’t L?? 

“But the ladies; notwithstanding 
the return of peace, seem determined 
to continue hostilities against the other 
sex, and have actually opened the 
campaign in a manner which does 
honour to their spirit, though it leads 
us to question their prudence. For 
instance, they wage war like the an- 
cient Gauls, exposing themselves, al- 
most naked, to the rigour of a wintry 
atmosphere. They also paint, pro- 
bably in imitation of the savage na- 
tions, who stain their bodies with dif- 
ferent colours, in order to terrify the 
enemy. ‘This mode of defence has a 
= different effect among us; for it 
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is observable, that the heroines thus 

equipped, in consequence of wearing 

their thin coat of mail, or rather coat 

of paint, are assailed with greater ar- 
our by their opponents.” 

This sketch is followed by “ Cha- 
racteristics and Anecdotes of the 
fashionable world’”’—viz. The Noble 
Coachman.—The Philosophic Cox- 
comb.—The Female Masquerader.— 
The Ambitious Lady.—The Pink of 
Nobility—The Magnanimous Che- 
valier :—and these are followed by 
“Fhe Temple of Modern Philoso- 

hy, a Vision.” 

Political Quackery, (which contains 
a gentle Satire on the late Minister 
and his friends.) —Dramatic Quack- 
eryand Literary Quackery, each oc- 
cupy a few pages, and conclude the 
volume. 








LXXIV-SKETCH oF THE LIFE AND 
Literary CAREER OF AugGus- 
tus VON KoTzeBUE; with the 
Journal of his Tour to Paris, at the 
close of the Year \790. Written by 
himself. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by ANNE PLUMTRE. To which 
is subjoined, An Appendix, including 
a general Absiract of Kotzebue’s 
Works 5 with a Povirait by Holl. 


HIS sketch informs us, that at an 

early age Kotzebue imbibed a 
passionate fondness for theatrical 
amusements, and when very young, 
while a scholar at the Gymnasium at 
Weimar, notices a custom, which 
gave him an opportunity of exercising 
his poetical genius: ‘An hour in 
every week was devoted to poetry, 
and as this was ona Saturday, | always 
Jooked forward to that day with par- 
ticular delight. ‘The forms observed 
on these occasions were thus regu. 
lated : 

“At the appointed time Muszus 
came among the class, and enquired 
whether any scholar had a poetical 
composition of his own to produce, 
for this was very properly a perfectly 
voluntary thing on the part of the 
youth. Yet he scarcely ever failed 
of finding some bashful wooer of the 
muses, who with downcast eyes signi- 
fied that they had been taking a can- 
ter upon Pegasus. The rostrum was 
immediately resigned to the juvenile 
poet, who ascended it and read his 
production, while the master walked 


up and down in silence with his hands 
behind him. At the conclusion of 
each piece, the work was criticised by 
the latter, though not with the same 
severity as is customary among the 
critical corps in the world at large,” 
p. 35, 36. 

After mentioning another exercise, 
Kotzebue proceeds to relate the his. 
tory of his first production in this 
school, as follows : 

“At that time ballads were much 
the rage. The Almanacks swarmed 
with terrific legends of knights and 
ghosts, which, as tales of horror; could 
not fail of exciting my warmest adni- 
ration; nor was it unnatural in my 
ardour of authorship, that I should be 
inspired with a secret ambition of ri 
valling them. 1 therefore composed a 
ballad in the very highest flights of 
the ruling taste, a part of which | have 
still among my papers. It contained 
a sumptuous banquet, and a horrible 
murder; a ghost appeared preaching 
repentance, and the obdurate sinner 
was at length carried away by the de- 
vil. The versification was, however, 
easy and correct.” 

In this event we see the first open- 
ing of that eccentric genius which has 
so delightfully terrified almost all Eu- 
rope. 

“On the following Saturday, | 
scarcely knew how to wait for the ap- 
pointed hour, before | produced this 
masterpiece. ‘The important moment 
arrived—my heart palpitated—I as- 
cended the rostrum, and read my per- 
formance with a tremulous voice— 
but how did my eyes sparkle, how 
did my bosom swell with transport, 
when at the conclusion Musaus said, 
—Oh words never to be forgotten !— 
‘Good! very good !—from what Al- 
‘ manack did you borrow it ?’—Con- 
ceive, reader, if thou canst—but no, 
*uis impossible to conceive with what 
exultation | answered, ‘It is my own 
‘ writing,’ 

“ ¢Indeed?’ said Muszus, * Well 
‘well, bravo! go on !’—I was almost 
beside myself, and would not have 
parted with the feelings of that mo- 
ment to purchase a kingdom. With 
cheeks # satin with delight, I return- 
ed to my seat, and as [ observed that 
the eyes of all my school-fellows were 
fixed upon me, | concealed my face, 
with ostent= (ious modesty, in the blue 
cloak which all the scholars were 
obliged to wear. 

«From that moment, I considered 





















myself as really a poet. Muszeus had 
said BRAVO! Muszus could think 
that the ballad was taken from an Al- 
manack—a species of publication for 
which at that time I entertained a 
very high respect—who then could 
question my claim to be considered as 
a son of the Muses?—I had now pro- 
ceeded in my career, and against every 
Saturday composed something new, 
but as it appeared to me that nothing 
could possibly equal my ballad, t con- 
tentedly reposed under my laurels, 
only gratifying my childish vanity by 
always carrying the beloved ,babe in 
my pocket, that ho opportunity al 
spreading its fame might be lost by its 
not being at hand when lt met with 
any oneso good-natured as to request 
the perusal of it. 

“tlappily for me, Museus under- 
stood as well how to check conceit, as 
to encourage genius. Some months 
after, when the time was approaching 
at which both tutors and pupils were 
to make an exhibition of their talents 
at a public examination before a nu- 
merous audience, Muszus wishing the 
examiners to be presented with some 
specimens of the scholars’ progress In 
composition, desired those whom he 
thought capable of it, to recite poems 
of their own writing. When it came 
to my turn, and he asked me what I 
should produce upon the occasion, I 
answered, without hesitation, and 
with perfect self-satisfaction, ‘ my 
‘ballad.’ 

“¢ Your ballad,’ he replied, ‘ what 
‘ballad =’ 

“ «The same that Mr. Professor was 
pleased to commend so highly some 
months ago,’ | returned with a confi- 
dence and self-sutliciency that Mr. 
Professor could not endure. 

“¢Pshaw!’ he replied, ‘away with 
‘ the silly thing which I had long ago 
‘forgotten. No, no, pray let us have 
‘something new, something worth 
* hearing.’ 

« [ was thunderstruck, the mighty 
fabric of vanity erected in my bosom 
was overthrown in an instant, and 
Shame stood weeping over the ruins. 
What was to be done?—I1 must cast 
off the laurel-wreath beneath which | 
had so long contentedly slumbered, 
and which now L first discovered to be 
withered, and endeavour to deserve 
a fresh crown.”’ £.37—40. 

In noticing his juvenile productions, 
Mr. kK. observes, he had always an 
unfortunate propensity to satire, on 
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which we have this remark: ‘Satire 
is like the sting of a bee; the stinger 
thinks no more of it after it be past, 
but he leaves his weapon behind, 
which rankles probably for ever with- 
in the breast of the wounded person.” 
p. 64. 

Kotzebue went to Petersburgh in 
the autumn of 1781, and on account 
of the nature of his engagement, re- 
solved to relinquish his favourite pur- 
suit of writing; but his friend Gene- 
ral Bawr, meeting with a collection of 
tales he had published, “ and enquir- 
ing particulars respecting the author, 
learned, to his no small surprize, that 
it was the same Kotzebue who then 
laboured under him, at a very differ+ 
ent species of employment.” This 
work procuring the author applause, 
blew the embers, still smothering in 
his bosom, again into a blaze: and it 
isadded, by degrees, he again devoted 
his leisure hours, which were but few, 
to his old literary pursuits. 

As it is probable that the following 
performance drew upon Kotzebue 
the anger of the Emperor Paul, and 
produced his exile afterwards into Si- 
beria, though no notice is here taken 
of that circumstance, we shall present 
it to our readers. 

* [ wrote,” says Kotzebue, ‘a trae 
gedy, in five acts, called Demetrius, 
Tzar of Moscow, taken from the well- 
known story of the true or false De- 
metrius, who, according to report, 
was murdered a child at Uglitsch; 
but who afterwards appeared, sup- 
ported by the Poles, and dethroned 
the traitor Boris Godwnow. The 
world needs not now to be informed, 
that the best historians are divided 
upon the question, whether or not 
this Demetrius was an impostor? A 
strong prejudice was at last awakened 
in his favour, trom the woman, who 
was undoubted mother to the child 
supposed to have been murdered, 
bursting into’an agony of tears, in the 
inidst of a numerous assembly of the 
people, at beholding the adventurer, 
as he was called, and with the wildest 
eifusions of joy acknowledging him 
as her son. It is, however, alas! but 
too certain, that policy has often en- 
gaged even maternal tenderness in its 
interest, and those tears might not 
improbably be artificially shed by 

Maria Feodorowna, from hatred to 
the usurper, and a desire of revenging 
herself by contributing in any way to 
his downfall. Be-this as it may, | did 
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not like, in my capacity of tragedian, 
to produce an impostor as the hero of 
my piece, and accordingly I support- 
ed his being really the dethroned 
prince. 

“ When my drama was completed, 
I read it to a small but chosen circle. 
The then Prussian ambassador at the 
Russian court, and the president of 
the academy of arts and sciences at 
Petersburgh, men of acknowledged 
and distinguished taste in literature, 
were among my audience. The piece 
was approved, probably more from 
the indulgence of my hearers than 
from its own merit. Such, at least, is 
the impression I now have upon the 
subject, as I should by no means 
venture at present to bring it on the 
stage. General Bawr ordered it to 
be immediately performed, aad very 
splendid dresses and decorations, af- 
ter the old Russian costume, were pre- 
pared for it. 

“As the Tzarina had consigned the 
entire management of the theatre to 
Bawr, he thought his own fiat suffici- 
ent, and that it was unnecessary to 
Jay the manuscript before the theatri- 
cal censor. But this piece of negli- 
gence nearly proved the overthrow of 
all my transports. As the intended 
day of representation approached and 
had been announced in the public 
prints, the Governor of the Police sent 
one morning to the theatre prohibit- 
ing the performance. It appeared, 
that Peter the Great had issued an 
ukase, expressly declaring Demetrius 
an impostor ; and this being still in 
force, was more incontestible evidence 
against him, than the tears of his mo- 
ther were in his favour. In vain did 
I urge, that 1 was wholly ignorant of 
the existence of such an ukase: it 
was still asked, how | dared, in the 
very face of an Imperial decree, to 
present my hero to the public, under 
the title of Tzar of Moscow?” p. 79— 
$1. 

The play was however performed, 
on the condition of Kotzebue making, 
in his person, a solemn declaration 
that he was firmly convinced of De- 
metrius’s imposture, and in represent- 
ing the matter otherwise in his play, 
had only been guilty of a poetical li- 
cence. 

Kotzebue passed some time at Re- 
val, and visited ‘the dismal and 
dreary environs of Kiekel, abounding 
with forests and morasses. Yet, 
through the enchanting smiles of af- 





fection and the genial warmth of 
friendship, even this miserable coun- 
try was transformed into a paradise. 

“Ye worthy! ye excellent people, 
among whom I then lived! jn your 
circle | learned, that mortal man may 
be far happier in such a spot, though 
surrounded by the growling of bears, 
and the howlings of wolves, than in 
the midst of polished society, envi- 
roned by the honied tongues of hypo- 
crites and flatterers. Your forests 
were inhabited by beasts of prey, but 
calumny dwelt not in their dens; 
frogs and toads croaked in your mo- 
rasses, hut envy had not reared her 
altar in the midst of (hem. ‘The lime- 
trees indeed assumed not their lovely 
verdure till the spring was far ad- 
vanced, and the roses were even more 
tardy in unfolding their sweets, but 
innocence and joy were perennial 
plants in your gardens. ‘The soil was 
sparing of its fruits, but benevolence 
needs not abundance! a groschenis a 
rich present when moistened with the 
tear of sympathy, and a louis d’or has 
no value without it. O fleeting time! 
scatter if thou wilt, the rest of these 
pages tothe winds of heaven, only let 
this one—this on which I inseribe the 
names of Frederick and Sophia He- 
lena Rose—let this one remain un- 
touched ! for thou wouldst snatch it. 
from the altar of virtue and affection, 
on which | place it as an offering of 
gratitude.”’ p. 87, 88. 

This sketch now relates our A- 
thor’s travels through a part of Ger- 
many, in the year 1785, and closes 
with the death of his first wife. 

As this event forms a prominent 
feature in our Author’s history, and 
gives his true character, we hope to 
be forgiven departing from the strict 
line of our plan, in offering an obser- 
vation or two upon it. We wish to 
insinuate nothing against the sincer ty 
of Mr. k’s grief, we rather lament 
that it was excessive. But it did not 
produce that sympathy which hovers 
round the dying pillow, and wipes the 
chilly dew of death—no; he fled the 
house, and immediately as he heard 
of her decease, the country, without 
waiting to drop a tear upon her corps. 
Is not this a specimen of that modern 
sensibility which defeats itself, and 
while it pretends to extraordinary at- 
tachment, forsakes a dying friend in 
his extremity? Is it not a proof also 
of the want of sufficient firmness—or 
rather a want of those Christian pria- 


























ciples which alone can support the 
mind in the prospect of this solemn 
event—which can enable one ‘ to 
‘talk with threatening death, and not 
* turn pale ?’ 

And whither does he fly? Not to 
the solitary grove, like a poet to tell 
his sorrows to the winds—much less, 
like the Christian to his chamber, to 
hold converse with his God—but to 
Paris—the centre of vice and of folly, 
to drown together in the ocean of dis- 
sipation, the feelings of a husband, 
and the reflections of a man. 

But to return to our Author’s narra- 
tive. In the route from Weimar to 
Paris, a brief account is given of the 
places through which he passed, with 
the mode of travelling and the accom- 
modations upon the road, which are 
represented as very disagreeable and 
bad. The description of Paris is by 
no means inviting, but disgusting. As 
Kotzebue fled to dissipate his grief, 
and knew no better source of consola- 
tion, he constantly visited the places 
of amusement, and he gives an ac- 
count of the entertainments, and a 
sketch of most of the pieces he saw 
represented at the theatres. 

During his stay, he was taken so ill 
one morning as to be incapable of go- 
ing abroad, at which time he recol- 
lects his former happiness, and thus 
addresses his deceased wife : 

* Oh my Frederica! how unjust 
was | towards fate when | so often 
wanted to gather the roses that blos- 
somed around ine, without the thorns. 
Even those hours of anguish when | 
have walked up and down the room, 
racked and tortured with my malady, 
when J could not speak to any one, 
no, not to thee, and could think of 
nothing but myself—even those hours 
are charming to me in recollection, 
for then thou wert with me! Then 
didst thou sit upon a corner of the so- 
pha in silence, with thy work in thy 
hands, from which thou didst some- 
times take a stolen ylance towards 
me, yet cautiously avoiding to wipe a 
tear from thine eyes, unless when my 
back was turned. Thus sometimes 
have we passed whole hours. Yet, 
while all that was mortal about me 
was in agony, my soul could still feel 
the highest enjoyment in the serene 
transports of domestic happiness. 

‘« But when these corporeal feelings 
subsided, the spiritual obtained the 
complete ascendancy, what then were 
our mutual ecstasies! 1 gave thee my 
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hand, it was the well known signal 
that my sufferings were abated—thy 
work was laid aside, and [ no longer 
thought only of myself, walked only 
by myself, but arm in arm we paced 
the room together—then one kiss, and 
all was forgotten. 

** Happy and cheerful, I laid my- 
self down upon the sopha—the more 
happy for being alone with thee ; for 
never then did [ find the time pass 
heavily. Perhaps thou didst take a 
book, and read to me, or went to the 
harpsichord while | accompanied thee 
with my flute-—Ye blissful hours, ne- 
ver, never can ye be repeated !—QOh, 
we were so all-sufficient to each other, 
that every thing else appeared super- 
fluous tous. Ifsometimes we fancied 
we night find amusement at a ball, or 
some other diversion, and went thi- 
ther, the moment the clock struck 
ten, my Frederica came to me or I 
went to her, ‘ My love, shall we not 
‘ go home ??—* Oh, yes,’ was the con- 
stant answer, and the first words as 
we entered our own house, were 
‘Thank God, we are at home again’,” 
p.315—317. 





LXXY. British MonacuHiIsM: or 
Manners aid Customs of the Monks 
and Nuns of England. By THomas 
Duptey Fossrooxe, M. A... 
FA. S. To the second volume are ad- 
ded, Emendations of Bishop Gibson's 
Version of the Saxon Chronicle, and 
the Triumphs of Vengeance, or, the 
Count of Julian; an Ode. 


HIS work, which forms two 8vo. 
volumes, commences with a 
brief account of monachism previous 
to the time of Edgar, and the second 
part contains a detail of the customs 
of Benedictine monachism from the 
reign of Edgar to the dissolution. At 
the end of this part are two tables, 
containing the three Augustinian 
rules, with a description of the differ- 
ent orders adapted to them: and the 
rules of the orders which obtained in 
England. 
art II. 
officers. 
The abbot ranks first in order and 
dignity: the form of his election and 
the ceremonies used upon taking this 
office upon him, are here enumerated, 
withthe honours and privileges thereto 
annexed, 


Describes the monastic 
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“« Besides parliamentary honours, 
they were sponsors to the children of 
the blood-royal. Bells were rung in 
honour of them when they passed by 
churches belonging to them. They 
rode with hawks on their fists, on 
mules with gilded bridles, saddles,and 
cloths of blood colour, and with im- 
mense retinues. The noble children, 
whom they educated in their private 
families, served them as pages. They 
stiled theinselves by ‘divine permis- 
‘sion,’ or the ‘grace of God,’ and 
their subscription was their surnames, 
and name of the house. ‘They asso- 
ciated with people of the first distinc- 
tion, and shared the same pleasures 
with them, being accustomed to visit 
and dine with them. ‘The abbot of 
St. Albans usually sat alone at the 
middle of the table of the great hall, 
where he was served in plate; and 
when any nobleman or ambassador, 
or strangers of eminent quality, came 
thither, they sat at his table towards 
the end of it. Like the nobility too, 
they had their privy councils of cer- 
tain monks.”’ 

In a note from the Brit. Topog. ii. 
461—In M.S. Harl. 913. fol. 3—10, 
“is a song made against the luxurious 
abbot and prior of Gloucester, in vile 
Latin,” which is thus rendered into 


English. 


* The abbot and prior of Gloucester, 
and suite, 

Were lately invited to share a good 
treat ; 

The first seat took the abbot, the prior 
hard by, 

With the rag, tag, and bobtail below 
was poor I. 

[For] wine [for the abbot and prior 
they call] 

To us poor devils nothing, but to the 
rich all. 

The blustering abbot drinks health to 
the prior, 

Give wine to my lordship, who am of 
rank higher ; 

If people below us but wisely behave, 

They are sure from so dying advan- 
tage to have ; 

We'll have all, and leave nought for 
our brothers to take, 

For which shocking complaints in the 
chapter they'll make. 

Says the prior, ‘ My lord, let’s be 
‘ jogging away, 

‘And to keep up appearances, now 

‘ go and pray ;’ 





‘ You’re a man of good habits and 
give good advice,’ 
The abbot replies—theéy return’d in a 


trice, 

And then without flinching stuck to it 
amain, 

Till out of their eves ran the liquor 
again. , 


Vol. Ip. 119121, 


Among many instances of pride, 
covetousness, and lewdness practised 
by the superior orders of monks de- 
tected by the inquirende of Henry 
VIII. we select the following note. ~ 

“ But above all was the prior of 
Maiden Bradley. Richard Layton 
says, ‘ Whereat is an holy father pri- 
‘or, and hath but vi. children, and 
but one dawghter marriede, yet of 
the goods of the monasterie try sting 
Shortly to marry the rest. His sons 
be tall men waytting upon him, and 
he, thank God, a none meddler with 
marritt women, but all with maidens 
the fairest cowlde be gottyn. ‘The 
Pope consideryng his frailtie, gave 
hyin lycens to kepe an hore, and hath 
goode writyng, sub plumbo, to dis- 
charge his conscience.’”’ p. 128. 

‘the last monastic officer noticed is 
the coniessor of the nuns, and the 
form of confession is thus described. 

* Among the nuns of Sempringham, 
as soon as the confessor came, his ar- 
rival was announced. If the prioress 
then found it necessary that any one 
should confess, she was told to go to 
the place of confession. When the 
confession was made in the house, 
two discreet sisters sat apart from the 
window to see how the nun confess- 
ing behaved. The confessor too, was 
to shun talking vain and unnecessary 
things; nor ask who she was, whence 
she came, and such things; nor to talk to 
her about who he was, and whence he 
came. His behaviour too, was also to 
be watched. No other obedience 
was due to him than that of confes- 
sion. 

“ The Brigettine nun was to confess 
at a latticed window, soas to be heard 
but not seen. 

“ [t was the opinion of those eras, 
that the ‘ office of a confessor and 
preacher was that of a midwife, whose 
duty it was entirely to eradicate sin 
from the heart, that it might after- 
wards bring forth a new man; but 
the confessors of nuns often attended 
only to the latter part of the injunc- 
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tion in a corporeal sense. Amours of 
this kind are upon record concerning 
very extensive powers of absolution 
for certain vices, which the nuns 
found to be like St. John’s book, 
sweet in the mouth, but bitter in the 
belly ; writing love-letters; revivals 
of Pyramis and Thisbe at grated win- 
dows, and employing smiths to re- 
move the bars, as well as holy contem- 
plations in the church at night between 
fwo lovers.” p. 201, 202. 

Volume II. commences with Part 3, 
and contains an account of the duties 
of monks, nuns, friars, hermits, no- 
vices, lay-brothers, lay-sisters, and 
servants. 

After stating the prescribed duties 
of monks and nuns, the Author ob- 
serves, “* Monachism was an institu- 
tion founded upon the first principles 
of religious virtue, wrongly under- 
stood and wrongly directed. Super- 
stition has its basis in the will, and 
therefore monachism never succeeded 
but when it was an act of volition. As 
svon as its duties became mechanical 
operations, the work was performed 
and the principle disregarded, while 
the heart, left open to the world, was 
constantly prompting those aberra- 
tions which naturally result from the 
Opposition of sentiment to duty. 
Shame is of no avail, where security 
is to be gained from coparceny, eva- 
sion, or secresy. Hence the vices of 
the monks: gluttony, their grand 
crime, is the natural pleasure of those 
who are debarred from other enjoy- 
ments, whether by physical or moral 
causes, What their crimes were, in 
the greater part the ‘:nquirenda circa 
conventum of Henry’s visitors will 
shew.’’ vol. ii. p. 8. 

“Their gluttony was excessive. 
Who does not know the noble insti- 
tution of monks? says an old poet; 
the fame of them has pervaded the 
whole world; they consume all things, 
and yet they are not satisfied with the 
birds of Heaven, and the fishes of the 
sea; they seek many dishes, and a 
long time in eating them: another 
adds, ‘Feed but well, they care for 
‘nothing else.” Nigel de Wireker 
charges them with hiding many 
things, and pocketing provisions to 
eat on fast days ; and one of their own 
body says, ‘ All fowlowe our owne 
‘ sensyalitye and pleser, and thys re- 
‘ ligion, as I suppose, ys alle in vayne 
* glory’.’’ p. 16, 

“ Avatice, accompanied with vil- 
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lainy, also enters into their character. 
A certain knight had left 100 marks 
(by will) to a certain house, and lay 
there sick; upon getting well, the 
monks, that they might not loose the 
money, plotied his death by poison 
or suffocation. ‘The monasteries of 
‘ Wales,’ says the same writer, ‘are 
‘deprived of their —_—— by 
* them both living and dead ;’ and he 
also adds, instances of a small house 
of nuns being oppressed by them, and 
of an archbishop cheated out of his 
books which he had collected from 
his juvenile years. Barclay reproaches 
their avarice for begging alms over 
the country, though wealthy; and 
Nigel Weriker says of the Cister- 
tians, who are elsewhere censured for 
singularity, avarice, and littlecommus 
nication with the world, that they 
wished their neighbours to have land- 
marks, and none themselves. Nor 
from this avarice can it excite wonder, 
that, says an ancient poet, ‘ they nei- 
‘ ther loved, nor were beloved by any 
“one’.” p. 19. 

** They were flatterers of the rich, 
and gallant to the ladies. Sometimes 
so much so, that, says Giraldus, the 
townsmen of Lannaneveri, on account 
of their wives and daughters, which 
the monks every where and openly 
abused, prepared themselves for leav- 
ing the place entirely, and departing 
to England.’ p. 21. 

Concerning nuns it is observed, 
“A visitor at a convent of Gilbertine 
nuns near Litchfield, ‘ found two of 
‘the said nunnes; one of them im- 
‘ pregnant (sapprior domus). Anothyr 
‘a yonge mayd. Also at another, 
‘called Harwolde, wherein was iiii 
‘or v nunnes with the prioress, one of 
© them had two faire children, another 
‘one, and no mo.’ It is well known 
that the bishop of Lincoln, about 1251, 
in his visitations, ordered the nipples 
of the nuns to be squeezed, that he 
might have physical proofs of their 
chastity. Various amulets for preg- 
nant women were common in nunne- 
ries: thus the nuns of Grace Dieu 
had part of St. Francis’s coat, deemed 
beneficial to lying-in-women. Nuns 
of St. Mary, of Derby, had part of 
the shirt of St. Thomas, in veneration 
apud multoties pregnantes. ‘Those of 
Wrelsa, apud Mewse, had the girdle 
of Bernard, ‘ pragnuantibus aliquando 
* vestitum,’ (sometimes worn by breed- 
ing women). The nuns of Yorkshire 
took potacions ad prolem conceptum 
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opprimemdum. Sometimes the chil- 
dren were murdered: (here follows a 
Latin quotation thus translated) “The 
monk, being young and handsome, 
fellin love with a nun, and had chil- 
dren by her, which children, even to 
a second and third parturition, she 
suffocated.”’ p. 30. 


Bertram Walter says, (Invective 

against Nuns :) 

* But there was a lady, that hizt dame 
‘ Pride 

* In grete reputacion they her toke, 

‘ And poor dame Meekness sat be- 
‘ side, 

‘To her unethys ony wolde loke, 

‘ But all as who seyth I her forsake, 

* And set not by her nether most ne 
‘ leste, 

‘ Dame Ypocrite loke upon a book, 

* And bete herself upon the brest : 

‘I wolde have sene dame Devowte, 

‘And sche was but with few of that 
* route, 

¢ For dame Sclowth and dame Vayne 
‘ Glory 

* By vilens had put her owte. 

‘And than in my harte | was full 


‘ sorry, 

‘That dame Envy was there dwell- 
‘ing, 

‘The which can selth strife in eny 
* state, 

And another ladye was there won- 
*‘nyng 


‘ That hight dame Love inordinate, 

* In that place both erly and late, 

‘ Dame Lust, dame Wantonness, and 
‘dame Vyce, 

‘They were so there enhabyted, I 
* wotte 

‘ That few token hede to Goddys ser- 
* vice.’ 


He afterwards complains, that 


‘ Dame Envy, 
‘ Inevery corner had great cure ; 
‘That another lady there was 
¢ That byzt dame Disobedient’.” 
p31, 32 


Friars come next in order, of whom 
is given the following account. “ Chau- 
cer’s friar is a pleasant scoundrel, a 
religious Falstaff. He was wanton 
and merry ; full of dalliance and fair 
language ; had made full many a mar- 
riage of yonge women at his own 
cost; was intimate with yeomen over 
all the country and worthy women of 
the town; was licentiate of bis order, 
and had power of confession more 


than any curate; instead of weeping 
and prayers, by way of penance, he 
prescribed money to the ‘ poor freres;’ 
could sing and play well; knew the 
taverns, hostelers, and tapsters, in 
every (own, but shunned the beg- 
gars; * courteous and lowly of ser- 
vice when any thing was to be got; 
gave a certain farm for his grant; 
could toy like a whelp; lisped some- 
what for wantonness, to make his Eng- 
lish sweet upon his tongue ; when beg- 
ging at the bed of a sick man, he asks 
lim for his money to make their 
cloister, and pretends that they had 
fared a long while upon muscles and 
oysters to raise money for it; that they 
owed forty pounds, and if they could 
not get wherewith to pay it, must sell 
their books; that the friars were the 
sun of the world, which must go to 
destruction but for their preaching, 
and that Elisha and Elias were friars ; 
at last he pretends that they had 
prayed in their chapter day and ile 
for his health, and adds, that a trifle is 
nothing parted among twelve.” p. 42, 
43. 

Part 1V. Monastic Offices. In the 
description of the refectory is an ac- 
count of the mode of living, and * Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis on dining with the 
prior of Canterbury, noted sixteen 
dishes besides ixtermeals; a superflu- 
ous use of signs; much sending of 
dishes from the prior to the attending 
monks, and from them to the lower 
tables, with much ridiculous gesticu- 
lation in returning thanks, and much 
whispering, loose, idle, and licentious 
discourse ; herbs brought in, but not 
tasted ; numerous kinds of fish roasted, 
boiled, stuffed, fried; eggs; dishes 
exquisitely cooked with spices; salt 
meats to provoke appetite; wines of 
various kinds, piment, claret, mead, 
and others. Respecting these Ber- 
nard says, it was not unusual to see a 
vessel brought half full, to try the 
goodness and flavour of the wine, af- 
ter proving which, the monks decided 
in favour of the strongest.”’ 

** It seems that it was not lawful to 
eat the flesh of any animal nourished 


* And how the fryers followed folke that 
was ryche, 

And folke that was pore at litle price they 
set, 

And nor cors in his kirkeyard nor kirke was 
buried, 

But quik he bequeth hem ought or quite 
part of htr dets. 

Piers Plowman, f, |xi. 
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on the earth, because this had been 
cursed by God; but this curse not 
extending to the air and water, birds 
were permitted, as created of the same 
element as fish. Hence the prohibi- 
tion of guadrupeds. But notwithstand- 
ing this, it was found both impossible 
and impracticable for inland monas- 
teries to have fish enough, and to eat 
flesh became unavoidable; medical 
considerations and the augmentations 
of alms by this means interfered. 
However, to the great rule all their 
articles of food bore relation, which 
were bread, beer, soup, beans for soup 
all Lent; oats for gruel Thursday 
and Saturday in that season ; flour 
for pottage every day in the same 
season; fried dishes, wastels, or fine 
bread for dinner and supper ou cer- 
tain feasts ; flathos or cakes in Easter; 
formicteé, or fine flour cakes, in Ad- 
vent, Christmas, against Lent, Easter, 
Pentecost, and certain feasts; fat 
things were frequent with Praemon- 
stratensians; black beans and salt 
with the Clugniacs ; general bad fare 
with the Cistertians.”” p. 125—127. 


Here follows a bill of fare of one of 
their fish feasts. 


FIRST COURSE. 

“ Elys in sorry '.—Blamanger.—Ba- 
koun Herryng.— Mulwyl tayles *+— 
Lenge taylys.—Jollys of Salmon.— 

rlyng sope®.—Pyke.—Grete Plays 
Merlyng sope*.—Pyke.—Grete Plays. 
—Leche burry *.—Crustade ryal , 

“SECOND COURSE. 

“Maramenye®.—Crem of Alemaun- 
dys 7.—Codlyng.—Haddock.— Fresh 
Hake*®.—Solys y sope.—Gurned broy- 
lid with a syruppe ’.—Brem de mere. 
— Roche. -- Perche.— Memise fry- 


T Were eels and parsley boiled in water, 
to which were added wine, spicery, sage, 
grated bread, broth of the eel, ginger. , 

MS. Bodl. Hearne 197. 
Melwell is asellus, a cod. 

3 Whiting. 

* Leche is gelatina, jelly. 

5 Crustade (singly) chekyns, pejons, 
small briddes in a brothe, with poudur of 
pepur, clowes, verjouce, saffron, make cof- 
fyns (pies) with rasynges of corance, and 
ginger, and canell, and raw eggs. 

© Vernage wine, almonds, ginger, &c. 
boiled up in ale. 

7 A compound of them with thick milk, 
water, salt, and sugar, a favourite dish. 

* Hakot is Lucius Piscis. 

% Hyeca, see Johnson and Stevens’s Shak- 
spear, -v. 390. 

Vou. I. 


2 


2st 


edd .—Urehauns.—Elvs y rostydd. 
—ILeche Lumbard!'.—Grete crabbys. 
—A cold bakemeate.”’ 

This work contains extensive ac- 
counts of monkish manners, but as 
they appear to us to be uninteresting 
to the generality of our readers, we 
think the above will give a sufficient 
specimen of the work. 








LXXVI. Journey from Inpta 
towards ENGLAND, in the Year 
1797, dy a Route, commonly called 
Over-land, through Countries not muck 
Srequented, and many of them hitherto 
unknown to Europeans, particularly 
between the rivers EUPHRATES and 
Trarts, through Curdistan, Diarbet, 
Armenia, and Natolia, in Asia; and 
through Romalia, Bulgaria, Walla- 
chia, Transylvania, ©c. in Europe. 
I/ustrated by a Map and other En- 
gravings. By Joun Jackson, Ese. 

HE map prefixed to this 8vo. vo- 
lume is a sketch of the route from 

Bussora to Hermanstad. The work 

is also embellished with five plates, 

which will be noticed with the sub- 
jects they illustrate. 

From the preface we learn that this 
journey was undertaken to gratify 
curiosity; and the author mentions 
the routes adopted by former‘jour- 
nalists, each recommending his own, 
and all being unauimous in declaring 
the route taken by Mr. Jackson to be 
perfectly impracticable in the months 
trom April to September. The Author 
says, 

‘“* The following sheets will serve to 
prove, that it is practicable at all 
seasons. Ifthe traveller pass through 
Arabia in winter, when it is temperate, 
he will find it excessively cold among 
the high mountains in Armenia, If 
he suifer a little from the excessive 
heat of the summer in Arabia, which 
may be justly said to be the hottest 
place in the world, he will find the 
rest of his journey temperate and 
pleasant, which may be said to be in 
some ineasure a recompence. When 
the Author was in Arabia, at Mid- 
suinmer, the fruits were in full season, 


10 Parsley ale, sauces saffroned, Sc. with 
pykes or others. 

1 Clarified Honey, ale, grated bread, al- 
monds, ginger, &c. 

Noa 
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and they continued in that state all 
the way he came to Vienna; and 
fruits are in those climes a very great 
Juxury,”’ Pref. p. viii. 

The preface concludes with hints 
of, instruction to any who may adopt 
the same route as the author. 

On the 4th of May, 1797, at eight 
P. M. Mr. Jackson left Bombay, and 
embarked on board the country ship 
Pearl, R. Spence, master, bound to 
Bussora, having in company James 
Stevens, Esquire, in the civil service, 
Captain John Reid, late commander 
of the Princess Royal Indiaman, and 
Mr. James Morley, and on the 18th 
of June arrived at Bussora, from 
whence, after describing the place, 
they depart, June 25th. Their ar- 
rangement for their journey was as 
follows : 

“‘Every thing having been’ pre- 
ared, under the direction of Mr. 
MANERTY, for our departure for 
BaGDAD, an Arab Sheik, named AB- 
DALLAH TEEF, a very respectable 
man, engaged to conduct us safely 
thither; for which we paid him 1300 
piastres. This sum, it #s to be ob- 
served, was only for three boats and 
guards, having ourselves provided a 
good stock of provisions of all sorts, 
with culinary utensils, cooks, and 
other servants, which cost us 500 
piastres more. 

“ Our-boats being brought up to 
MARGILL, at five o’clock we took 
leave of Mr. MANERTY, and em- 
barked ; two of the boats containing 
the passengers, the other boat our ad- 
ditional guards: immediately after 
embarking we were dressed so as to 
resemble the Arabs in our appear- 
ance; and our mustaches were now 
grown pretty long, having never shay- 
ed since we left Inp1a. 

“ Every attention was paid to our 
personal safety, the Sheik being al- 
ways in one of our boats, and his bro- 
ther, AHMOOD SoLLay, in the other. 

“As these boats were admirably 
calculated for their intended purpose, 
the following account of them may 
not be unacceptable. 


** Description of the boat generally called 
@ Donek, but sometimes a Kiraffe, used 
by the Arabs upon the rivers Evu- 
PHRATES and LiGRIs, 

“ The extreme breadth is seven 
feet nine inches. The length forty- 
two feet. It is built of strong rough 
timbers, at eighteen inches distance, 


connected by small rough pieces of 
board, and covered with 2 coat of bi- 
tumen, about half an inch thick on 
the outside, which, in case of a leak, 
is very easily repaired. The inside 
is lined with the same kind of rough 
boards, none above three feet long, 
and of very unequal breadths, the 
lining is of course full of holes. Some 
of these boats, instead of boards, are 
covered with basket-work, having a 
coat of bitumen upon it. They are 
very sharp at each end, and sail fast. 
Their oars are rough poles, havin 

a piece of board tied on with a cord, 
They have besides strong timbers, 
which go down to the keel, and are 
about three feet above the gunwale ; 
these are full of notches, to which 
they fasten their oars with strong kya 
rope, and by these they either raise 
or lower the oar, as is most conve- 
nient. They have no tiller, but are 
enabled to steer with great accuracy 
by means of a strong kya rope fas- 
tened to both sides of the rudder; 
and they very seldom use more than 
five oars at a time.” ‘This description 
is accompanied by a plate. 

“‘ We had part of the boat abaft the 
mast covered with mats, to defend us 
from the sun, which we found of great 
service. 

‘« In the fore-part was a place built 
with brick and clay for the purpose 
of dressing our victuals ; and this con- 
venience we found of great use, as it 
enabled us to provide every thing ne- 
cessary without frequent landings.” 
p.37—41. 

Noticing Corny, at the conflux 
of the rivers EupHrates and T1- 
GRIs, which, the author observes, is 
supposed by some learned men to 
have been the scite of the garden of 
Eden. Its present wretched appear- 
ance, however, gives it no preteusions 
to the name of the Terrestrial Para- 
dise, as described by Mitton. It 
is a small village surrounded by a 
mud wall, containing few inhabitants, 
with very little cultivation. ». 43, 44. 

Passing several Arab encampments 
with abundance of cattle, they arrived 
at SUKE-SHUE, a very large town on 
the right bank of the river, where, 
says the author, “ we were treated by 
our Sheik with a dinner in the Arab 
fashion. It consisted of a dozen and 
a half of fish, about the size of mac- 
karel, fried in ghie; a dozen boiled 
fowls ; and.cakes made of barle flour, 
fresh baked, with plenty of milk. We 
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sat upon the ground, agreeable to the 
custom of the country, in a garden 
adjoining the river, under the shade 
of a grove of date and fig-trees. The 
fish, fowls, and bread, were very 
sweet and good, but the milk was 
sour, and not very palatable to an 
European. We did not make usé of 
knives and forks, as in Europe, but 
ate with our fingers, as the Arabs do, 
tearing the fowls and fish in pieces ; 
and the Sheik seemed highly pleased 
by our compliance with their cus- 
toms. 

«« F was much amused by observing 
the dexterity of the Arab women in 
baking their bread. They have a 
small place built with clay, between 
two and three feet high, having a hole 
at the bottom for the convenience of 
drawing out the ashes, something si- 
milar to that of a lime kiln. The 
oven (which | think is the most pro- 
per name for this place) is usually 
about fifteen inches wide at top, and 

tadually grows wider to the bottom. 
t is heated with wood, and when 
sufficiently hot and perfectly clear 
from smoke, having nothing but clear 
embers at bottom ( which continue to 
reflect great heat), they prepare the 
dough in a large bowl, and mould the 
cakes to the desired size on a board 
or stone placed near the oven. After 
they have kneaded the cake to a pro- 
per consistence they pat it a little, 
then toss it about with great dexte- 
rity in one hand till it is as thin as 
they choose to make it; they then 
wet one side of it with water, at the 
same tinte wetting the hand and arm 
with which they put it into the oven. 
The wet side of the cake adheres fast 
to the side of the oven till it is suffi- 
ciently baked, when, if not paid pro- 
per attention to, it would fall down 
among the einbers. If they were not 
exceedingly quick at this work, the 
heat of the oven would burn the skin 
from off their hands and arms; but with 
such amazing dexterity do they per- 
form it, that one woman will continue 
keeping three or four cakes at a time 
in the oven till she has done baking. 
This mode, let me add, does not re- 
quire half the fuel that is made use 
ofin Evrore.” p.49—51. 
While here a principal “ Sheik 
aid the travellers a visit, and brought 
iis daughter with him. She was about 
twelve years of age, and every person 
was obliged to stand in his presence, 


except ourselves and our Sheik. I 
had here an opportunity of observ- 
ing the respect which the Arabs pay 
their chiefs. An Arab of distinction, 
having a letter of some consequence 
for the Sheik, presented it on his 
knees and received it back again in 
the same posture, the secretary hav 
ing, after tyme the letter, put the 
Sheik’s seal on the back of it. 

“ The Sheiks and principal people 
wear on the left hand a neat silver or 
gold ring, in which a square Stone is 
set, with their names engraved on it 
at full length. On this ring they lay 
a thick ink, till it will make a fair 
impression, then stamp it on the let- 
ter, and this serves for their signature, 
Some of the stones are red, and some 
white cornelians. 

‘* We were much pestered here by 
a number of people having different 
disorders ; for they imagine that an 
European can cure all complaints, 
and implicitly adopt whatever is pre- 
scribed for them.” p. 53-55. 

On leaving the tiver Evpirates 
the author says, ** F cannot quit the 
Evrurates without taking notice 
of its salubrious water, which is by 
much the most pleasant that I ever 
tasted. Though very muddy when 
it is first take up, it soon becomes 
perfectly clear; and while I could 
get this water, f had not the least 

esire for either wine or spirits.” 
p. 57. 

Having now entered those places 
*n which travellers are in constant 
danger from the disposition of the 
inhabitants, the author says, “ Our 
Sheik represented to us, that this was 
a very dangerous situation, and re- 
commended us to keep our arms in 
case of an attack. We-had each a 
gun, a brace of pistols, and a sabre ; 
and our Sheik, his brother, and all 
the guards, remained under arms 
during the night. They placed somé 
centinels at a distance from the tents 
for fear of a surprise, and passed the 
watch-word from one to another the 
night through.. We were not, how+ 
ever, molested, 

‘To be obliged to have weapons 
by my sidé, while lying down on the 
bare earth to take a little rest, was 
what I had never before experienced. 
Whoever travels through thesé coun- 
tries ought not to put so much valué 
on his life as } conceive Europeans 
in general do, where they are per- 
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feetly secure, except from casualties. 
This country is in a state of perpetual 
warfare; many of the inhabitants, 
under no controul, live in a state of 
nature, and are not susceptible of the 
nobler passions. 

“They murder and plunder, with- 
out remorse, all whom they can over- 
power, and are at war against all the 
world, except their own tribe. Such 
is the present state of one of the most 
fertile countries in the universe. No 
traveller is safe, having reason to ex- 

ect every moment to be attacked 
»y a superior force ; but when I un- 
dertook this journey [ was perfectly 
resigned, and prepared to encounter 
difficulties and dangers. Our Sheik 
conducted himself much to.our satis- 
faction, and did every thing in his 
power to make us comfortable.”’ p.58, 
58, 

At one time when encamped by 
the side of the river, they were vi- 
sited by some Arabs on horseback ; 
and our author observed, “ that the 
chief was mounted on a beautiful 
Arab mare, and remarked it to be a 
gencral rule, that Sheiks and men of 
consequence are always mounted on 
mares, which are usually valued at 
three times the price of horses. 

“‘ To-those who are strangers to the 
Janguage, manners, and customs of 
this country, it is no unuseful thing 
to recollect, that whenever a man is 
mounted on a mare it may be de- 
pended on that he is above the com- 
mon class. Dress cannot be relied 
on, for a Sheik will often have his 
meanest servant dressed much better 
than himself, and will eat out of the 
same dish with him as if they were 
equals.” p. 62, 63. 

“ Arriving at the town called Hue, 
having an unfavourable opinion of 
the inhabitants, our Sheik mustered 
all his guards a little above the town, 
amounting to thirty men, all exceed. 
ingly well armed, and dressed in their 
best clothes. 

“Our Sheik spread a carpet on the 
ground, and with his brother and 
another principal officer sat down, 


_ havingall the guardsunder arms drawn 


up near them. Here they were visited 
by the principal men in the town, who 
were treated with pipes and coffee. 
The Sheik, however, kept the double- 
barrelled gun lying on the carpet be- 
fore him, and ready to fire in a mo- 
ment, the other officers and men be- 
Ing equally prepared. 


India towards England. 


“« This ceremony must appear very 
strange to those who are wholly un. 
acquainted with the singular manners 
and customs of these people ; but all 
this caution is perfectly necessary till 
they have given the salam and ate 
together. When that has been done, 
there can be no room for apprehen- 
sion. An Arab, after he has eaten or 
drank with another, let him be ever 
so great a stranger, and of whatever 
religion or country, would sooner pe- 
rish than suffer him to receive the 
least injury, either in person or pro- 
perty ; and whoever in distress puts 
timself under the protection of an 
Arab, may rely upon being defended 
in the most faithful manner.” p. 67, 
68. 

The following description of the 
SAMIEL is given by the author. J 
had here,”’ says he, ** an opportunity 
of observing the progress of the hot 
winds, called by the natives Samiel, 
which sometimes prove very destruc- 
tive, particularly at this season. They 
are most dangerous between twelve 
and three o’clock, when the atmo- 
sphere is at its greatest degree of 
heat. Their force entirely depends 
on the surface over which they pass. 
If it be over a desert, where there is 
no vegetation, they extend their di- 
mensions with amazing velocity, and 
then their progress is sometimes to 
windward. If over grass, or any 
other vegetation, they soon diminish 
and lose much of their force. If over 
water, they lose all their electrical 
fire, and ascend; yet I have some- 
times felt their effect across the river 
where it was at least a mile broad. 
An instance of this happened here. 
Mr. Srevens was bathing in the 
river, having on a pair of Turkish 
drawers. On his return from the wa- 
ter, there came a hot wind across the 
river, which made his drawers and 
himself perfectly dry in an instant. 
Had such a circumstance been related 
to him by another person, he de- 
clared he could not have believed it. 
I was present, and felt the hot wind ; 
but should otherwise have been as 
incredulous as Mr. STEVENS.” p.80, 
81. 

In an early part of the work the 
author notices the drought of the de- 
sert, and says, ‘‘ All our prospect con 
sisted of a burning desert covered 
with a crust of salt, making a noise 
under the feet similar to that caused 
by walking on frozen snow.” He 
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observes also, ‘ a sraager to this 
country could not possibly form any 
jdea of the heat upon the desert. 
The bare feet of an European would 
be blistered in a moment, and I felt 
some inconvenience to miné even 
through a pair of strong boots.”’ 

Passing the remains of, ancient 
CresiPHON,they ‘met with several 
stout vessels, some upwards of two 
hundred tons burden, laden with fire- 
wood, and bound to BaGpap. They 
appeared to me of such a singular 
construction, and so ill adapted for 
the purpose, that | was induced to 
take a sketch of one of them. 

“The rudder is composed of a 
great quantity of rough timbers very 
aukwardly put together, and is guided 
by a tiller. They are built of very 
coarse materials, and covered with a 
thick coat of bitumen. The lofty 
head is generally ornamented with a 
variety of shells stuck into the bitu- 
men. They form altogether a very 
uncouth specimen of naval architec- 
ture, and require twenty, and some- 
times thirty trackers; but when the 
wind blows strong, even they are not 
able to move them. (A plate of this 
vessel is given.) 

“On my enquiring the reason why 
they made use of vessels so ill adapted 
to the purpose, that a man with a 
very slight knowledge of naval archi- 
tecture might soon discover their in- 
conveniences, and observing, that a 
vessel built upon a plan similar to 
our ware barges would carry as much 
cargo, draw less water, and might be 
worked with one third of the men, 
the answer [ received convinced me 
of the danger and inutility of attempt- 
ing any innovation among these peo- 
ple. 1 was told, that the children 
Mivariably continued to follow the 
trade of their forefathers; thus the 
sons ofa carpenter are all carpenters, 
&c.; that their forefathers had always 
built vessels upon the same plan, and 
that it would be reckoned very pro- 
fane in them to deviate from the 
custom of their ancestors. This com- 
pletely selves the problem, and shews 
to what a length superstition and 
prejudice is carried among them, 

“ These people have continued 
from the earliest period to speak the 
same language, wear the same kind 
of dress, and eat and drink in the 
same manner. Their mode of war- 
fare is still the same; and scarcely 
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the slightest deviation has taken place 
in their manners and customs, pre- 
judices and passions, though almost 
every other nation has undergone a 
thorough revolution within a few cen- 
turies. 

** Should a man here, convinced of 
a defect in any branch of trade, otfer 
to adopt an improvement, complaint 
would be made to the mufti, and the 
artist pay for his temerity with his 
life.” p. 81—89. 

In the author’s description of Bac- 
DAD he says, “ the streets are very 
narrow and dusty. I had near half 
a mile to go every night to sleep, 
and usually set out about eleven 
o’clock, always taking a Turkish ser- 
vant with a lanthorn, as it would have 
been very dangerous tu walk at such 
a time without a light. Scorpions, 
tarantulas, and other noxious insects 
are very numerous. Of the former f 
have frequently killed four or five in 
a night; they are of the large black 
kind, and their stings often prove 
mortal.” 

{t being summer when the author 
was at BaGpap, he informs us, “ all 
persons at this season of the year 
sleep on the tops of their houses ; and 
I have often been entertained by see- 
ing the people run off with their 
clothes in their hands at sun rise; for 
as soon as it has risen above the ho- 
rizon it becomes excessively hot. [ 
soon learned, however, that even 
looking over our own parapet wall 
was a deed of danger; for that the 
Turks would not hesitate a moment 
to shoot at any person whom they 
might discover overlooking their 
houses. The house where I slept was 
near the middle of the city, and very 
lofty, none being higher in the city, 
except the minarets, the seraglio, and 
a few houses belonging to the minis- 
ters and principal officers.”’ p. 93, 94, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 











LXXVIIL. An Enquiry into the 
Nature and Effects of the Paper Cre- 
dit of Great Britain, By Henry 
THornton, Esa. M. P. 


HIS important volume is divided 

into eleven chapters, *in which 
the following topics are discussed, of 
high importance to the commercial 
world. 
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Chap. I. Of Commercial Credit—Of 
Paper Credit, as arising out of it—-Of 
Commercial Capital. 

In this chapter commercial credit 
is defined, and shewn to be essential to 
commerce and to the prosperity of 
the state. “ In a society in which 
Jaw and a sense of moral duty are 
weak, and property is consequently 
insecure, there will of course be little 
confidence or credit, and there will 
also be little commerce.” #. 14. 

Paper credit is stated to arise out 
of commercial credit, and it is argued 
in favour of credit, that “the option 
of buying and of selling on longer of 
shorter credit, asit multiplies the num- 
ber of persons able to buy and to sell, 
promotes free competition, and thus 
contributes to lower the price of arti- 
cles. A variety of degrees in the 
length of credit which is afforded, 
tends more especially to give to some 
of the mer traders a greater power 
of purc asing, and cherishes that par- 
ticular sort of competition most adapt- 
ed to lower prices, namely, the com- 
petition of dealers likely to be con- 
tented with a very moderate rate of 
gain. Opulent merchants sometimes 
complain of the intrusion of dealers 
who possess a small capital and take 
— credit, for this very reason, that 
such dealers reduce the profits of 
trade.” p. 17. 

On the subject of commercial ca- 
pital the author says, “ It may con- 
duce to the prevention of error in 
the subsequent discussions, to define 
in this place what is meant by com- 
mercial capital. This consists, first, 
in the goods (part of them in the 
course of manufacture) which are in 
the hands of our manufacturers and 
dealers, and are in their way to con- 
sumption. The amount of these is 
necessarily Jarger or smaller in pro- 

ortion as the general expenditure 
js more or less considerable, and in 
proportion also as commodities pass 
more or Jess quickly into the hands 
of the consumer, It further consists 
in the ships, buildings, machinery, 
and other dead stock, maintained for 
the purpose of carrying on our manu- 
factures and commerce, under which 
head may be included the gold found 
necessafy for the purposes of com- 
therce, but at all times forming a very 
small item in this great account, It 
comprehends also the debts due to 
our traders for goods sold and deli- 


vered by them on credit ; debts finally 
to be discharged by articles of value 
given in return. 

«“ Commercial capital, let it then 
be understood, consists not in paper, 
and is not augmented by the multi- 
er of this mediutn of payment. 

n one sense, indeed, it may be en- 
creased by paper. I mean that the 
nominal value of the existing goods 
may be enlarged through a reduction 
which is caused by paper in the valte 
of that standard by which all pro. 
perty is estimated. The paper itself 
forms no part of the estimate. 

‘‘ This mode of computing the 
aniount of the national capital en. 
gaged in commerce is substantial 
the same with that in which eae 
commercial man estimates the value 
of his own property. Paper consti- 
tutes, it is true, an article on the cre- 
dit side of the books of some men; 
but it forms an exactly equal item on 
the debit side of the books of others; 
it constitutes, therefore, on the whole, 
neither a debit nor a credit. The 
banker who issues twenty thousand 
pounds in notes, and lends in conse- 
quence twenty thousand pounds to 
the merchants on the security of bills 
accepted by them, states himself in 
his books to be debtor to the various 
holders of his notes to the extent of 
the sum in question ; and states him- 
self to be the creditor of the accepters 
of the bills in his possession to the 
same amount. His valuation, there- 
fore, of his own property, is the same 
as if neither the bills nor the bank 
notes had any existence, Again, the 
merchants, in making their estimates 
of property, deduct the bills payable 
by themselves, which are in the drawer 
of the banker, and add to their esti- 
mate the notes of the banker which 
are in their own drawer; so that the 
valuation, likewise, of the capital of 
the merchants is the same as if the 
paper had no existence. The use of 
paper does not, therefore, introduce 
any principle of delusion into that 
estimate of property which is made by 
individuals. The case of gold, on the 
other hand, differs from that woh oe 
inasmuch as the possessor of gold takes 
credit for that for which no man debits 
himself. ‘The several commercial ca- 
pitals of traders, as estimated in their 
books, would unquestionably be found, 
if deducted from their other pro- 
perty and added together, to corre: 
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spond in amount with a general es- 
timate of the commercial stock of the 
country, calculated under the several 
heads already stated. 

« [t is true, that men, in estimating 
their share in the public funds of the 
country, add to their estimate a debt 
due to them which no ixdividual de- 
ducts from his valuation. On this 
head it may be observed, that the 
nation is the debtor, But the com- 
mercial capital, which has been de- 
scribed, exists independently of ca- 

ital in the public funds. The man 
in trade has property in trade. If 
he has property in the stocks, he has 
the property in, trade in addition to 
it. In speaking, therefore, of the 
commercial capital, whether of the 
nation or of an individual, the idea 
that any part of it is composed either 
of the paper credit, or of the stocks 
of the country, is to be totally ex- 
cluded.” p, 19—22. 

Chap. If. Of Trade by Barter.—Of 
Money.—Of Bills of Exchange and 
Notes.—Of Bills and Notes, considered 
as discountable Articles.—Of fictitious 
Bills, or Bills of Accommodation. 

The nature of barter is defined, 
and money is stated to be introduced 
as more convenient and portable to 
measure the value of other commo- 
dities ; from this the author describes 
bills of exchange and promissory notes 
as the simplest forms in which it 
may be supposed that paper credit 
will exist, and shews the difference 
between a real and fictitious bill, 

Chap. III, Of circulating Paper.— 
Of Bank Notes.—Of Bills consiaered as 
circulating Paper.—Different Degrees 
of Rapidity in the Circulation of different 
Sorts of circulating Medium, and of the 
same Sort of circulating Medium at dif- 
ferent Times.—-Error of Dr. A. Smith. 
—Difference in the Quantities wanted 
for effecting the Payments of a Country 
in consequence of this Difference of Ra- 
pidity.—Proof of this taken from Events 
of 1793.—Fallacy involved in the Sup- 
position that Paper Credit might be abo- 
lished. 

Chap. LV. Odservations of Dr. Smith 
respecting the Bank of England.—Of 
the Nature of that Institution —Reasons 
Sor never greatly diminishing its Notes. 
~—Its Liabjlity to be exhausted of Gui- 
heas.— The Suspension of its Cash Pay- 
ments not owing to too great Issue of 
Paper, nor to too great Loans.—Propri- 
ety of Parliamentary Interference. 

Chap. V. Of the Balance of Trade. 


—Of the Course of Exchange.—Ten- 
dency of an unfavourable Exchange so 
take away Gold.—Of the Probability of 
the Return of Gold.—Of the Manner ix 
which it may be supposed that the ex- 
ported Gold 1s employed on the Continent, 
—Reasons for having renewed the Law 
for suspending the Cash Payments of the 
Bank of England. 

Chap. VI. Error of supposing that 
Gold can be provided at the Time of ac- 
tual Distress.—Reasons for not admit- 
ting the Presumption that the Directors 
of the Bank must have been to blame 
for not making, before-hand, @ more 
adequate Provision. 

‘The subjects of these chapters are 
treated at considerable length, and 
so closely connected that we cannot 
well select an extract that would not 
exceed our limits, 

Chap. VIL. Of Country Banks.— 
Their Advantages and Disadvantages. 

This chapter begins with stating 
the number of country banks taken 
at three periods. In the year 1797 it 
amounted to three hundred and fifty- 
three ; in 1799 to three hundred and 
sixty-six; and in 1800 it was found 
to be three hundred and eighty-six. 
The history and description of coun- 
try banks are detailed, and the au- 
thor states the following advantages 
as arising from them : 

“They have afforded an accom- 
modation to many descriptions of 
persons, but more especially ta those 
who are engaged in commerce. ‘They 
may be regarded as an effect of. that 
division of labour which naturally 
takes place in every opulent coun- 
try.” p. 164. 

*«« Country banks are also useful, by 
furnishing to many persons the means 
of laying out at interest, and in a safe 
manner, such money as they may 
have to spare. ‘Those banks in par- 
ticular, which give interest notes for 
very siall sums, afford to the mid, 
dling and to the lower class of peo- 
ple an encouragement to begin to lay 
up property, and thus to make provi- 
sion for the time of sickness or old 
age. Country banks also furnish 3 
very convenient method of distribut+ 
ing to one class of men the superfluity 
of another. All who have money tg 
spare know where they can place it, 
without expence or loss of time, not 
only in security, but often with pecu- 
niary advantage ; and all commercial 
persons of credit understand in what 
quarter they can obtain such sums, 











































































in the way of loan, as their circum- 
stances will fairly warrant them in 
borrowing. While country banks 
thus render a benefit of the first mag- 
nitude to fair and prudent commerce, 
they are important barriers against 
rash speculation, though not unfre- 
quently they are loudly accused of 
favouring it. However some few banks 
may have subjected themselves to this 
charge, banks in general, and parti- 
cularly those which have been long 
established, take care to lend the 
sums which have been deposited in 
their hands, not to the imprudent 
speculator, or to the spendthrift, by 
whom they are in danger of suffering 
loss, but to those who, being known 
to possess some wealth, and to ma- 
nage their concerns with prudence, 
give proof that they are likely to re- 
pay the loan. Borrowers of this class 
are not apt to enter into very, large 
and perilous undertakings ; for they 
are unwilling to risk the loss of their 
own capital. Bankers, especial'y men 
of eminence, fee] a special motive to 
citcumspection, in addition to that 
which operates with other lenders. 
The Banker always lends under an 
impression that, if he places in any 
one a boundless or immoderate con- 
fidence, the imprudence will neces- 
sarily be known, in case the bor- 
rower should fail, as the affairs of 
every bankrupt are laid open to the 
body of creditors ; and that his rash- 
ness is, therefore, liable to become 
the subject of conversation among 
his customers. Indiscretion of this 
kind, even if the particular instance 
be of no prominent magnitude, may 
thus prove an occasion of injuring the 
character and credit of the banking 
house, and of lessening the general 
profits of the business.” p. 163— 
16. 

It is also argued, that “the banker 
enjoys, from the nature of bis situa- 
tion, very superior means of distin- 
guishing the carefyl trader from him 
who is improvident; and conse- 
quently measures his confidence by 
this knowledge. And that country 
banks have been highly beneficial, by 
adding, through the issue of their pa- 
per, to the productive capital of the 
country *. By this accession our ma- 


* Dr. Smith remarks, that it is not by 
augmenting the capital of the country, but 
by rendering a greater part of that capital 
active and productive than would otherwise 
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nufactures, unquestionably, have been 
very much extended, our foreign 
trade has enlarged itself, and the 
landed interest of the country has 
had a share of the benefit. The com- 
mon charge which is brought against 
country banks, of having raise upa 
fictitious capital in the country, ads 
mits of the following answer. “They 
have substituted, it is true, much pa- 
per in the place of gold; but the gold 
which has gone abroad has brought 
back, as Dr. Smith observes, valiable 
commodities in return. The guinea 
spared from circulation: has contri- 
buted to bring home the timber which 
has been used in building, the iron or 
the steel which has been instrumental 
to the purposes of machinery, and 
the cotton and the wool which the 
hand of the manufacturer has worked 
up. ‘The paper has thus given to the 
country a bond fide capital which has 
been exactly equal to the gold which 
it has caused to go phuseds and this 
additional capital has contributed, 
just like any other part of the na- 
tional stock, to give life to industry. 
** It has lately been objected to pa- 
per credit, that, by supplying the far- 
mers with large loans, it has enabled 
thein to keep back their corn fromthe 
market, and enhance the price. It 
is true, that farmers, both in the last 
and many preceding years, may have 
obtained larger loans than they would 
have procured if no country bank 
notes had existed. The capital so 
furnished to the farmers may possibly 


be so, that the most judicious operations of 
banking can increase the industry of the coun- 
try. ‘ Dead stock,’ he observes, ‘ is con- 
* verted into active and proper stock.’ Whe- 
ther the introduction of the use of paper is 
spoken of as turning dead and unproductive 
stock into stock which is active and produc- 
tive, or as adding to the stock of the country, 
is much the same thing. The less the stock 
of gold is, the greater will be the stock of 
other kinds ; and if a less stock of gold will, 
through the aid of paper, equally well per- 
form the work of a larger stock, it may be 
fairly said that the use of paper furnishes 
even addilional stock to the country. Thus, 
for example, the use of a new sort of ma- 
chinery, which costs less in the erection than 
that which was employed before, and which 
just as effectually does the work required, 
since it enables the owner to have always 
more goods in the course of manufacture, 
while he has exactly the same means of ma- 
nufacturing them, might not improperly be 
described as adding to the stock of the coun- 
try. 





















have induced some of them, at cer- 
tain times, to keep in hand a larger 
quantity of grain than they would 
otherwise have found it convenient 
to hold. We know, however, that 
the general stock of grain in the au- 
tumn of 1800 was particularly low. 
Since, therefore, but a small part of 
the capital of the farmers, whether 
borrowed or their own, was then vest- 
ed in grain, the principal share would 
probably be laid out on their land, 
and would increase its produce; for 
unquestionably the value of a crop 
obtained from a farm depends chiefly 
on the sum employed in its culti- 
vation and improvement. Country 
bank notes have thus added to the 
general supply of grain, and by do- 
ing 80, have contributed to prevent a 
rise in its price; they have probably, 
in this manner, afforded much more 
than a compensation foranytemporary 
advance in price to which they may 
have given occasion, by enabling far- 
mers to keep a larger quantity in 
hand. The very possession of a large 
quantity in hand is to be considered 
as, in general, a benefit rather than a 
disadvantage ; for it is our chief se- 
curity against scarcity, and conse- 
quently also against dearness. ‘To 
the want of a larger surplus stock at 
the end of the years 1799 and 1800 is 
to be ascribed, in a great degree, the 
subsequent high price of provisions. 
The tendency, therefore, of country 
bank paper to increase generally the 
stock of grain in the hands of the 
farmer is to be ranked among the 
advantages of country banks. The 
tendency to increase it at the parti- 
cular time of actual scarcity, is to be 
classed among the evils which they 
produce ; and it is an inconsiderable 
evil, which is inseparable from a great 
and extensive good. To those who 
are disposed to magnify this occa- 
sional evil, it nay be further observed, 
that the farmer is enabled to enlarge 
his stock by the increase of his own 
as well as of the general wealth, much 
more, no doubt, than by the share 
which he obtains of that particular 
part of the new capital of the king- 
dom which is created through the 
substitution of bank notes for gold ; 
only a portion, therefore, of the mis- 
chief complained of is to be referred 
to country bank notes; it is princi- 
pally to be ascribed to the growing 
riches and prosperity both of the 
Vou. I, 
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farmers and other inhabitants of the 
country. 

“It is no small additional recom- 
mendation of the use of our paper, 
that the public draws a large yearly 
revenue from the tax imposed on 
bills and notes. If paper credit did 
not exist, a sum equal to that which 
is thus raised must be supplied by 
taxes either burthening the industry, 
or paid out of the property of the 
people. The public has, since the 
late additional tax, become a very 
considerable sharer in the profits of 
the country bankers’ business. 

** Since, therefore, a paper medium 
has served the purposes which have 
been described, and has been, gene- 
rally speaking, quite as convenient 
an instrument in settling accounts as 
the gold which it has displaced, the 
presumption in favour of its utility 
seems to be very great; and, if it 
could be added, that no other effects 
than those which have as yet been 
stated have arisen, or are likely to 
arise from it, the advantage of it 
would be beyond dispute. To re- 
proach it with being merely a ficti- 
tious thing, because it possesses not 
the intrinsic value of gold, is to quar- 
rel with it on account of that quality 
which is the very ground of its merit. 
Its merit consists in the circumstance 
of its costing almost nothing. By 
means of a very cheap article the 
country has been, for some years, 
transacting its money concerns, in 
which a very expensive material had 
previously been employed. If this 
were the whole question, the substi- 
tution of paper for gold would be as 
much to be approved as the introduc- 
tion of any other efficacious and very 
cheap instrument in the place of a 
dear one. It would stand on the 
same footing with the substitution, 
for example, of cast iron for wrought 
iron or steel; of water carriage for 
land carriage; of a steam engine for 
the labour of men and horses; and 
might claim a high rank among that 
multitude of ingenious and econo- 
mical contrivances to be found among 
us, by the aid of which we have at- 
tained to the present unrivalled state 
of our manufactures and commerce.” 
p. 167171. 

The author proceeds “ to urge some 
very solid objections against the sys- 
tem of banking in the country.” As it 
is argued at great length, we can only 
Oo 
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give the proposition which contains 
the first objection ; which is, “ The 
tendency of country banks to pro- 
duce, occasionally, that general fail- 
ure of paper credit, and with it that 
derangement and suspension of com- 
merce, as well as intermission of ma- 
nutacturing labour.”’ p. 172. 

“ Another evil attending the pre- 
sent banking system in the country 
is the following : 

“The multiplication of country 
banks issuing small notes to the bearer 
on demand, by occasioning a great 
and permanent diminution in our 
circulating coin, serves to increase 
the danger, lest the standard by 
which the value of our paper is in- 
tended to be at all times regulated 
should occasionally not be maintain- 
ed.’ p. 187, 188. 

The arguments in support of the 
objection are thus closed: “ We are 
apt to think that it is the interchange 
of the usual gold coin for paper at 
home, which alone maintains the va- 
lue of our paper; and we are partly, 
on this account, much more anxious 
to detain our gold at home, than we 
are to discharge, by means of it, an 
unfavourable balance of trade, and 
thereby to improve our trade with 
foreign countries. I apprehend, how- 
ever, that an unfavourable course of 
exchange, which the export of our 
gold would cure, will, in many cases, 
tend much more to depreciate our 
paper, than the want of the usual in- 
terchange of gold for paper at home. 
Our coin itself, as has been already 
remarked, when paper is depreciated, 
passes not for what the gold in it is 
worth, but at the paper price; though 
this is not generally observed to be 
the case. It is the maintenance of 
our general exchanges, or, in other 
words, it is the agreement of the mint 
price with the bullion price of gold, 
which seems to be the true proof that 
the circulating paper is not depre- 
ciated.”” p. 190, 191. 

Chap. VILL. Of the Tendency of a 
too great Issue of Bank Paper to pro- 
duce an Excess of the Market Price 
above the Mint Price of Gold.—Of the 
Means by which it creates this Excess, 
namely, by its Operation on the Price of 
Goods and on the Course of Exchange.— 
Errors of Dr. A. Smith on the Subject of 
excessive Paper.—Of the Manner in 
whith the Limitation of the Quantity of 
the Bank of England Paper serves to 


limit the Quantity, and sustain the Value 
of all the Paper of the Kingdom. 

This chapter introduces “a third 
objection to country banks, which is, 
the influence which their notes are 
supposed to have in raising the price 
of articles, 

‘* By the principles which shall be 
laid down in this chapter, I propose 
to prove, that, though a general in- 
crease of paper has this tendency, the 
objection, when applied to the paper 
of country banks, is particularly ill- 
founded.” p. 192. 

Chap. IX. Of the Circumstances 
which cause the Paper of the Bank of 
England, as well as all the other Paper 
of the Country, to fail of having their 
Value regulated according to any exact 
Proportion to the Quantity of Bank of 
England Notes. 

thap. X. Objections to the Doctrine 
of the two preceding Chapters answered. 
—Of the Circumstances which render it 
necessary that the Bank should impose 
its own Limit on the Quantity of its 
Paper. — Effect of the Law against 
Usury.—Proof of the Necessity of re- 
siricting the Bank Loans, drawn from 
the Care of the Transfer of Capital to 
Foreign Countries. 

Chap. XI. Of the Influence of Pa- 
per Credit on the Price of Commoditics. 
— Observations on somé Passages of 
Montesquieu and Hume.—Conclusion. 
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Winkelman, Father Jaquier, the Abbé 
Zarillo, and other learned Men. 
Translated from the French. 


N the fifth letter the Abbé gives 

the following description of Rome: 
** LT wrote you an account of the im- 
pression made on me by the gallery at 
Klorence; but I was then like the 
mouse in la Fontaine, to whom the 
smallest hillocks appeared as moun- 
tains. Rome has altered all my no- 
tions, it has overwhelmed me, and I 
can give you no account of it. 

‘*] passed two hours in the Capitol, 
and have seen nothing. The enor- 
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mous collection of statues, busts, in- 
scriptions, and bas-reliefs, amassed to- 
gether in this palace by the care of 
the late popes, exhaust admiration. 
Let us hope no longer to form collec- 
tions like this. We live in an iron coun- 
try as antiquaries; it is in Italy alone 
we must make researches; never can 
we surpass the Romans but in Rome. 
] blush a thousand times a day at 
those infinitely little relics which 
are preserved in our infinitely little 
cabinet of antiques, and am ashamed 
of having shewn them to strangers. 
What must they have thought of the 
interest which I took in all those 
bronzes of seven or eight inches high, 
and of those two or three mutilated 
heads, the greatness and scarceness of 
which | wanted them to admire ? 
Why ‘was 1 not then aware of all 
this ? 

“Figure to yourself vast apartments, 
I will not say ornamented, but filled, 
filled even to a thronging, with sta- 
tues and all sorts of remains; a cabi- 
net almost as large as the cabinet of 
medals, full of busts of philosophers ; 
another of busts of emperors ; gallery 
after gallery, corridors, stair-cases, in 
which nothing is to be seen but grand 
statues, grand inscriptions, grand bas- 
reliefs, consular calendars, an ancient 
plan of Rome in Mosaic colossal, 
Egyptian statues in basalthus or in 
black marble. But why mention par- 
ticulars ? Wefind here ancient Egypt, 
ancient Athens, ancient Rome.” p. 28, 
9Y, 

In the thirty second is the follow- 
ing description of a tomb at Rome: 
“ Over one of the side doors of St. 
Peter’s Church are the statue and 
tomb of Alexander VII. The door is 
small, and opens, with a curtain be- 
fore it, to a little corridor, which is 
rather dark. ‘There Bernini has sta- 
tioned Death in the act of lifting up 
the curtain. ‘This hideous figure, sus- 
pended at the top of the tenebrous 
cave, the destructive scythe, the cur- 
tain, which by its speedy fall is for 
ever to conceal from human sight the 
pope’s remains, the attitude of the 
gtim monster, full of impatient mo- 
tion, as he ought always to be depict- 
ed, with a thousand other accessar 
ideas, but natural, simple, and grand, 
all this inspires terror; it fixes our 
ideas on the tomb open before us, and 
on that alone, and therefore it is that 
It produces so forcible an effect.’’ 

“p. 168. 


In the Appendix is an account of 
the different modes of manufacturing 
and employing glass among the an- 
cients, in which it is observed, that 
‘besides the different vessels made 
of this substance, glass was employed 
various other ways. 

‘“‘ Ifwe may believe Papus of Alex- 
andria, a writer of the fourth century, 
Archimedes made a sphere of glass, 
vitreum celum, which represented the 
motions, distances, and proportions of 
the heavenly bodies. 

“¢ Houses, according to Seneca, were 
lined with squares of glass, called gua- 
drature vitria, (epis. $6.). But who 
can now endure such homely furni- 
ture? Unless his walls shine with 
large and high priced globes, and the 
roots of his apartments are covered 
with glass, he thinks himself poor and 
miserable,”* p. 234. 


It is also added, “The following © 


passage in Herodotus leads us to sup- 
pose that the Ethiopians placed their 
dead in glass coffins. ‘ Let us next 
consider their sepulchres, which are 
said to be constructed of glass. When 
dead, they dry the body, cover it 
completely with plaster, and exhibit 
it ornamented with pictures resem- 
bling the deceased. ‘They then dig a 
grave, and cover it with glass, through 
which the body is visible, neither 
emitting a disagreeable smell, nor 
shewing any signs of corruption, &c. 

“Thucydides, speaking of the mans 
ner in which the Ethiopians dispose 
of their dead, says in the third book 
of his history, some throw them into 
the river ; others preserve them in their 
houses, after having inclosed them as 
it were in acoiffin of glass. 

“| shall cite another passage of the 
same author, taken from the sacred 
book. The Ethiopians conduct the 
funerals of their dead in a very singu- 
lar manner. ‘The body is first salted 
to keep it from putrefaction, and then 
placed in a grave covered with glass, 
thatit may be seen through as we read 
in Herodotus. But Ctesias Cnidius 
denies this, telling us that the bodies 
indeed are salted, but never inclosed 
in glass; for the likeness of the dead 
could not in that way be retained, as 
the body would first become shrivel- 
Jed and parched, and then totally de- 
cay. A hollow statue of gold is there- 
fore cast to contain the body, and this 
being placed in some conspicuous si- 
tuation and covered with glass, it may 
be said that a similitude is exhibited 
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through glass, It is in this manner 
the funerals of the rich are solemniz- 
ed, while persons of smaller fortunes 
are deposited in statues of silver, and 
the poor in baked clay. Glass is 
common to all, Ethiopia producing it 
in such abundance that it is found 
every where by the inhabitants. 

«« These passages are attended with 
some difficulty. From one we are led 
to believe that the glass with which 
they covered the dead was common 
glass, and had been cast, while ano- 
ther, affirming that this glass was 
found in abundance in Ethiopia, gives 
us reason to suppose nothing more is 
meant than transparent stone. Bo- 
chard, in his Hierozoicon(part post, l. vi. 
cap. 16.) will not admit that it was 
this stone, which, according to him, 
was not sufficiently abundant to sup- 
ply the tombs ofall thedead. Arrian 
(I. vi. c. 4.) expressly says, that it is 
only to be found in a corner of Ethi- 
opia. Bochard, after adducing seve- 
ral reasons, tells us, that by the fossile 
glass mentioned by the ancients we 
ought to understand a sort of crystal, 
which is very common in Ethiopia. I 
am inclined to think, however, that 
these kind of coffins were of ordinary 
glass, and that Herodotus and Ctesias 
have injudiciously confounded it with 
the transparent stone. 

“Pliny, speaking of precious stones, 
(J. xxxvii. sect. 26.) says, ‘they are 
* well imitated in glass, but like other 
‘counterfeit gems are sure of detec- 
‘tion.’ 

«‘ Trebellius Pollion (:2 Gallien.) re- 
Jates, that a lapidary having sold the 
empress some glass stones for real 
jewels, she detected the fraud, and 
‘as she wished to be revenged, the em- 
peror Gallienus ordered the lapidary 
to be exposed to a lion, but contrived 
secretly, that instead of a lion a ca- 
pon should be put into the cage. The 
spectators being surprised at so sin- 
gular a circumstance, the emperor de- 
sired they might be told that it was 
one imposture punished by another.” 
p. 234—238. 

On the subject of the antiquities of 
Herculaneum is the following account: 
“ The different descriptions of things 
that have been dug out of the ruins of 
Herculaneum would furnish matter 
for numerous heads: but [ stop at the 
manuscripts, conceiving them of the 
greatest importance. To form of 
them an accurate idea, conceive a 
Strip of paper of an indefinite length, 


and about twelve inches wide, 
Throughout the length of this paper 
are several Coluinns of writing, dis- 
tinct from each other, and proceeding 
from right to left. When finished, it 
is so rolled up, that in opening the 
manuscript you perceive the first co- 
lumn or page of the work, and so on 
as you unrol it, the last being in the 
inner part of the roll. 

“The manuscripts of Herculaneum 
were found in aa apartment of a pa- 
lace that has not yet been thoroughly 
Geared. They are of Egyptian paper, 
and of the colour of charcoal. [t was 
a long time before any mode could 
be devised of unrolling them, and in 
this dilemma some of them were cut 
with a knife longitudinally, as we di- 
vide a cylinder in the direction of its 
axis. ‘This mode of proceeding dis- 
closed the writing to view, but com- 
pletely destroyed the work. The dif- 
ferent strata of the paper adhered so 
closely together, that in attemptin 
to separate them they were ne 
to ashes, and all that could be ob- 
tained was a single column or page of 
a manuscript that consisted, perhaps, 
of a hundred. 

“Under these circumstances a pa- 
tient and persevering monk suggested 
the mode of completely unrolling the 
paper. He made some attempts, 
which occupied a considerable por- 
tion of time, but in which by degrees 
he was successful. He goes on with 

“his tedious labour, and in the same 
manner gradually and slowly suc- 
ceeds. Flis plan is this. Having found 
the beginning of the manuscript, he 
fastens to the exterior edge some 
threads of silk, which he winds round 
so many pegs inserted in a small frame. 
These pegs he turns with the utmost 
precaution, and the manuscript is im- 
perceptibly unrolled. Little is to be 
expected from the first few layers of 
the paper, which in general are ei- 
ther torn or decayed. Before any 
pages of a work can be obtained, the 
manuscript must be unrolled toa cer- 
tain depth, that is, till the part appears 
that has suffered no other injury than 
that of being calcined. When a few 
columns have been thus unrolled, they 
are cut off, and pasted on linen. For 
unfolding one of these manuscripts 
several months are requisite, and hi- 
therto nothing has been obtained but 
the last thirty eight columns of a 
Greek work against music, by one 
Philodemus, who is mentioned by 
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Strabo and other ancient’ writers. * 
His name and the subject of his work 
were fortunately at the end of the 
manuscripts. In the course of these 
thirty-eight columns a few deficien- 
cies occur; but the writing in general 
is very legible and fine.’ p. 245—247. 

From a dissertation on the antiqui- 
ties of Rome we extract the following 
description of their mausoleums. 

« Augustus exhorted the senators to 
contribute to the embellishment of 
Rome, while his successors hardly 
left them the liberty of adorning their 
sepulchres. IL shall dwell a little on 
these edifices, the more fully to dis- 
play the taste and spirit of the Ro- 
mans in their monuments. I saw at 
Pallazzolo, on the lake Albanus, a 
picture, of which I have no where 
found an explanation. On the front 
of a rock, close to the lake, are en- 
graved twelve fasces, a curule chair, a 
sceptre crowned by an eagle, and at 
the foot of the rock an inscription 
which is not legible; while on the up- 
per part several pieces of marble are 
erected in the form of pyramids, in 
the same manner as the tomb of Mau- 
solus is represented to us. Adjoining 
the steps, a narrow passage leads to a 
room eleven feet two inches long, by 
nine feet six inches wide: the whole 
is graven, cut, and dug in the rock. 
it were superfluous to observe, that 
this monument belongs to the days of 
‘the republic. This 1s evident from 
the simplicity of the design and so- 
lidity of the work: but we must re- 
mark, that its form was borrowed ei- 
ther from the Egyptians or Etruscans; 
for it was equally common to hoth 
these nations, and was adopted by the 
Romans, not only for the tomb of 
Cestius which still subsists, but for 
other sepulchres, which time has de- 
stroyed. On some occasions, these 
pyramids were in the shape of cones, 
and placed on a square basis: such in 
reality are those seen by the tomb at 
the lake Albanus, which erroneous 
tradition has ascribed to the Curiatii. 

‘* Most of the mausoleums con- 
structed about the time of the first 


* Mr. Charles Rofini published, in 1793, 
at Naples, the third book of this work, enti- 
tled Mezi Mvoixns, to which Professor Schutz 
immediately directed his attention, and in 
1795 favoured the world with his observa- 
tions. These are all the fruits that have yet 
been reaped from the discovery, almost mi- 
raculous, of so many manuscripts. 
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emperors, that of Cecilia Metella for 
instance, two miles from Rome, that 
of the Plautian family near Tivoli, and 
that of Plancus at Cajeta, seem to par- 
take of this form. They are large 
round towers, placed on square base- 
ments. ‘hese towers were sometimes 
surrounded by a range of columns, a 
circumstance which leads me to sus- 
pect that the celebrated temple of 
the Sybil, seen at Tivoli, wifh the fol- 
lowing inscription L. Getrio. L.F., 
was the tomb of the Gellia family. 

‘These mausoleums are remark- 
able for a style of simplicity, which 
was soon relinquished for that increas- 
ing magnificence and luxury, which we 
have traced in the history of ancient 
monuments. In Strabo’s time, that of 
Augustus was considered as one of 
the finest edifices in Rome; that of 
Adrian, the massy part of which forms 
the Castle of St. Angelo, was deco- 
rated with two rows of pillars, and to 
that of Severus seven rows had been 
assigned. In fine Heliogabalus caused 
a tower to be erected, which was to 
beecorated with gold and precious 
stones, whence, in case of surprise, he 
might throw himself headlong, and 
this, as he said, that he might die ia 
the bosom of luxury. 

‘«« The tombs were placed along the 
highways which led to Rome. Modern 
refinement would be shocked at such 
a custom. The Romans wished by 
this to be always in the presence of 
posterity, and to induce their heirs to 
attend to the preservation of monu- 
ments thus exposed to the eyes of the 
public. ‘Those of the principal fami- 
lies bordered theA ppian and F laminian 
ways, which were the most frequent- 
ed outlets from Rome to the pro- 
vinces; the first leading to the south 
and the east, the second to the north 
and the west.” 

This work is comprized in one 8vo. 
volume of 408 pages. 








LXXIX. Poems, 4y Mrs. Opre. 
With a Plate, designed by Opie, 
engraved by Reynolds. 


fk poems in this duodecimo vo- 
lume are the following: 

Sonnet to Winter — The Dying 
Daughter to her Mother — Allen 
Brooke of Windermere—The Maid 
of Corinth to her Lover—The Mourn- 
er—To the Glow-worm—The Negro 
Boy’s Tale—Lines written at. Nore 
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wich on the first News of Peace— 
Lines for the Album at Cossey, the 
Seat of Sir William Jerningham, Bart. 
-——-The Voice of him | love—The 
Complaint—Address of a Felon to his 
Child on the Morning of his Execu- 
tion, respectfully inscribed to the 
Philanthropic Society—The Virgin’s 
First Love—Stanzas written under 
olus’s Harp—Consumption—FEpi- 
gram—L ‘nes addressed to Mr. Biggs— 
Fatherless Fanny—The Despairing 
Wanderer—The Orphan Boy’s Tale— 
Symptoms of Love—Lines respect- 
fully inscribed to the Society for the 
Relief of Persons imprisoned tor Small 
Debts—To ‘T'wilight—Epistle to a 
Friend, on New-year’s Day 1802— 
On reading, ¢ince the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s Death, Mr. Burke’s Letter re- 
flecting on his Grace. 

From the Negro Boy’s Tale we se- 
lect the part in which he petitions a 
young lady just ready to embark for 
England to take him with her. 


‘* Missa, poor Zambo cried, sweet 
land 

Dey tell me dat you go to see, 

Vere, soon as on de shore he stand, 

De helpless Negro slave be free. 

Ah! dearest missa, you so kind ! 

Do take me to dat blessed shore, 

Dat I mine own dear land may find, 

And dose who love me see once more. 


Oh! ven no slave, a boat I buy, 
For me a letel boat vould do, 

And over wave again I fly 

Mine own loved negro land to view. 
Oh! [ should know it quick like tink, 
No land so fine as dat | see, 

And den perhaps upon de brink 

My moder might be look for me ! 

It is long time since lass ve meet, 
Ven I vas take by bad vite man, 
And moder cry, and kiss his feet, 
And shrieking after Zambo ran. 


O missa! long, how long me feel 

Upon mine arms her lass embrace ! 
Vile in de dark, dark ship I dwell, 
Long burn her tear upon my face, 


How glad me vas she did not see 

De heavy chain my body bear; 

Nor close, how close ve crowded be, 
Nor feel how bad, how sick de air! 


Poor slaves !——but I lad best for- 
et. 

Dey say (but teaze me is deir joy) 

Me grown so big dat ven ve meet 

My moder vould not kuow her boy. 


Ah! sure ’tis false! but yet ifno, 

Ven I again my moder see, 

Such joy {at her sight vould show 

Dat she vould tink it must be me. 

Den, kindest missa, be my friend; 

Yet dat indeed you long become ; 

But now one greatest favour lend, 

O find me chance to see my home! 

And ven I’m in my moder’s arms, 

And tell de vonders | have know, 

1’ll say, most best of all de charms 

Vas she who feel for negro’s woe. 

And she shail learn for you dat prayer 

Dey teach to me to make me good ; 

‘Lhough men who sons trom moders 
tear 

She'll tink teach goodness never 
could. 

Dey say me should to oders do 

Vat I vould have dem do to me ;— 

But if dey preach and practise too, 

A negro slave me should not be. 

Missa, dey say dat our black skin 

Be ugly, ugly to der sight; 

But surely if dey Jook vidin, 

Missa, de negro’s heart be vite. 

Yon cocoa nut no smooth as silk, 

sut rough and ugly is de rind; 

Ope it, sweet meat and sweeter milk 

Vudin dat ugly coat we find. 

Ah missa! smiling in your tear, 

] see you know vat I’d impart; 

De cocoa husk de skin I vear, 

De milk vidin be Zambo’s beart. 

Dat heart love you, and dat good 
land 

Vere every negro slave be free,— 

Oh! if dat England understand 

De negro’s wrongs, how wrath she 
be! 

No doubt dat ship she never send 

Poor harmless negro slave to buy, 

Nor vould she e’er de wretch be- 
friend 

Dat dare such cruel bargain try. 

QO missa’s God! dat country bless! 

(Here Anna’s colour went and came, 

But saints might share the pure dis- 
tress, 

For Anna blush’d at others’ shame.) 

But, missa, say ; shall I vid you 

To dat sweet England now depart, 

Once more mine own good country 
view, 

And press my moder on my heart? 

Then on his knees poor Zambo fell, 

While Anna tried to speak in vain: 

The expecting boy she could not tell 

He'd ne’er his mother see again.” 

p- 64—71. 
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THE ORPHAN BOY’S TALE. 


“ Stay, lady, stay, for mercy’s 

sake, 

And hear a helpless orphan’s tale ! 

Ah! sure my looks must pity wake,— 

Tis want that makes my cheeks so 
pale. 

Yet I was once a mother’s pride, 

And my brave father’s hope and joy; 

But in the Nile’s proud fight he died, 

AndI am nowan ORPHAN Boy. 


Poor foolish child! how pleas’d was [, 
When news of Nelson’s victory came, 
Along the crowded streets to tly 

And see the lighted windows flame! 
To force me home my mother sought; 
She could not bear to see my joy; 
For with my father’s life twas bought, 
And made mea poor ORPHAN BOY. 


The people’s shouts were long and 


loud ; 

My mother, shuddering, closed her 
ears ; 

Rejoice! rejoice! still cried the 


crowd, 

My mother answered with her tears. 

Why are you crying thus, said 1, 

While others laugh and shout with 
joy? 

She kissed me,—and, with such a 
sigh! 

She call’d me her poor oRPHAN 
BOY. 

What is an orphan boy? I said,— 

When suddenly she gasp’d for breath, 

And her eyes closed ;—1 shriek’d for 
aid,— 

But, ah! her eyes were closed in 
death. 

My hardships since [ will not tell: 

But, now no more a parent’s joy, 

Ah! lady,—I have learnt too weil 

What ’tis to bean OR#HAN BOY. 

Oh! were | by your bounty fed ! 

Nay, gentle lady, do not chide, 

‘Trust me, I mean to earn my bread ; 

The sailor’s orphan boy has pride. 

Tady, you weep!—Ha! this to me! 

You'll give me clothing, food, em. 


loy ?— 
Look down, dear parents! look, and 
see 
Your happy, happy ORPHAN Boy.” 


p. 49—151, 
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Ox reading, since the Duke of Bedford’s 
Death, Mr. Burke's Letter reflecting 
on his Grace. 


“‘Sucn were the stern reproofs, il- 

lustrious shade! 

That ouce to thee a warning voice 
convey’d ; 

Thus he, whose eloquence enchants 
the world, 

Against thy head his powerful thun- 
ders hurled ; 

Thus thy bright path the modern 
Tully crossed, 

The sorrowing parent in the states- 
man lost; 

Thus he, whose praise thou hadst 
been proud to share, 

To stop thy progress bade his light- 
nings glare. 

But, bad not death those lips in si- 
lence closed 

Which still by turns each varying 
passion roused,— 

Had that afflicted genius lived tosee 

The increasing merit that distinguish- 
ed thee, 

And then beheld thee from the world 


removed, 

When most deserving and when most 
beloved, 

He would, forgetting all his anger 
past, 


O'er thy fair fame his sheltering 
wings have cast ; 

Thy ‘ few and idle years’ no longer 
scorn’d, 

But as a public loss thy death be- 
mourn’d,— 

Nor thee ‘a poor rich man’ have 
dar’d to deem, 

3ut own’d him truly rich whom all 
esteem,— 

No longer thought ‘derivative thy 
‘ worth,’ 

But owned thy virtues nobler than thy 
birth; 

And, while too well he felt the pa- 
rents’ woe, 

When doom’d a darling offspring to 
forego, 

Fated to follow to the silent grave 

‘The child whose opening virtues trans- 
port gave, 

He, as he sorrowed for thy early 
doom, 

And saw in fancy thy untimely tomb, 

Would, urg’d by mournful envy, thus 
have cry d— 

‘Blest were his parents !—they be- 
‘fore him died’ !” 

p. 190192. 
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LXXX. Tue True CuurcHMEN 
ASCERTAINED; or, An Apology for 
those of the Regular Clergy of the 
Establishment, who are sometimes 
called Evangelical Ministers: occa- 
sioned by the publications of Drs. Pa- 
ley, Hey, Croft; Messrs. Daubeny, 
Ludlam, Polwhele, Fellowes, the Re- 
viewers, Sc. Sc. By Joun Over- 
ron, A. B. 


6 es method adopted by the au- 
thor of this work is thus ex- 
plained in the preface. “ The man- 
ner in which the subject is here treat- 
ed, is as old-fashioned as the doc- 
trine which is defended. A leading 
characteristic of this is, to advance 
nothing without rrooF; to claim 
credit for nothing which is not either 
founded in argument, or supported by 
testimony ; and, in the use of this tes- 
timony, to admit nothing at second 
hand, but to bring forward the vouch- 
ers to speak for themselves, or, at the 
least, to specify their names, and 
characters, and places of abode. 
This, it must be confessed, is a pro- 
cess which, besides being unfashion- 
able, is liable to many serious objec- 
tions and inconveniences. Whoknows 
not how much more difficult it is to 
prove than barely to affirm, almost in 
the plainest matter? Who sees not 
the drudgery and tediousness of sucha 
procedure, and the aukward appear- 
ance of the margin which it occa- 
sions? And how shall all this be en- 
dured? How much more easy and 
compendious a method of treating an 
opponent it is, to class him at once 
with persons whose principles or cha- 
racters are generally obnoxious, with 
whom he may happen to hold some 
things in common; and constantly to 
assail him with their absurdities ! How 
much more simple a process it is, to 
get furnished with a few indefinite 
terms of abuse, which, as the late ex- 
cellent Bishop Horne affirms of them, 
‘always signify what the imposers 
* please to mean and the people to 
‘ hate ;’ and with these, as with a sort 
of magic, to overwhelm him at a 
stroke. 

‘“‘ Tedious however, as the mode 
of investigation here adopted is, in 
questions of fact, of which kind the 
present enquiry must chiefly be con- 
sidered, the wisdom of ages has dis- 
covered no method so certain for ar- 
riving attruth. And really, there is 


no end of regarding what angry oppo- 
nents merely affirm of each other. On 
this plan, the chief of the apostles may 
be represented as ‘ mad;’ and Christ 
himself charged with immorality and 
obnoxious connections.* Nor do sheer 
vulgar fg suppositions that 
those who differ from us, in religious 
opinion are a kind of monsters in the 
creation, at all change their nature, 
whether they proceed from the ‘ great 
‘vulgar’ or the small, from the chair 
of some learned seminary or from 
that of the nursing room.”’ Preface, 
p. vi—viii. 

Judging by the quotations made 
from the works to which this is op. 
posed the above paragraph appears to 
be a just contrast to represent the 
conduct of each party. 

In discussing this subject our au- 
thor divides his work into nine chap- 
ters, in the first of which the main 
question is stated, and urged against 
the assailants, from their conduct in 
subscription,—their own concessions,— 
and the complaints of several eminent 
Bishops. 

Chap. IT. contains The real sense 
of the articles and doctrines of our Re- 
formers, investigated, and appealed to, 
on the question. In this chapter are 
three sections. Sect. 1. The true in- 
terpretation sought, from—our differ- 
ent forms as they illustrate and ex- 
plain each other; the ttle, and pre- 
amble annexed to the articles; the 
circumstances and olject of our re- 
formers; their other public and ap- 
proved writings; and the authorities 
they respected. Sect. 2. The true in- 
terpretation of the Articles further 
sought from the known private sentt- 
ments of our Reformers. 

Chap. If. An Examination whose 
teaching most resembles that of our 
Church and her Reformers, in re- 
spect to the wse made of the peculiar 
Doctrines of the Gospel, and the ne- 
cessity of practical Christianity. 

From this chapter, wherein the va- 
rious opinions concerning real mem- 
bership of the Church of England 
and of Christare stated and examined, 
we give the following extracts : 

«* But let us see how the teachers in 
question speak, with respect to the 
necessity of internal and _ practical 
Christianity, in order to salvation.— 
The Antijacobin Reviewers then, in 
opposition to those who contend for 


See Matth. xi, 19, and Acts xxvi. 24. 
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this kind of religion, say, ‘our church 
supposes ali who are baptized to be 
‘jn a state of salvation'.’ Now if this 
phrase has any meaning, asit is here 
used, it must mean ALL, whatever be 
their characters; for that baptized 
persons, who possess a Christian cha- 
racter, are in this state, the divines 
they are opposing do not deny. By 
‘a state of salvation’ they must also 
be understood to mean, a state in 
which if men die, they will inherit the 
kingdom of heaven; for that all pro- 
fessing Christians are so far in a state 
of salvation, as to enjoy church privi- 
leges, and the means of salvation, no- 
body denies. 

“Mr. Daubeny, in like manner, 
sees no difference between the true 
church of Christ and the national 
church; represents professed mem- 
bership with this national society, as 
forming the line of distinction between 
the world which lieth in wickedness 
and a state of condemnation before 
God, and those who are in a state of 
sanctification and salvation; and 
speaks indiscriminately of all who 
have been regularly baptized, and re- 
main in the established communion, 
as ‘ members of Christ’s body,’ ‘ par- 
‘takers of Christ’s spirit,’ ‘ the pecu- 
‘liar property of Christ,’ and as hav- 
ing ‘a peculiar interest in him:’ in 
other words, as ‘ translated from the 
‘world,’ ‘ delivered from the powers 
‘of darkness,’ and heirs with Christ 
‘of an eternal kingdom?.’ ¢ Every 
‘Christian,’ that is, every professed 
Christian, he says again, after being 
called to reconsider the subject, who 
‘is living in a state of communion 
‘with the Church,’ namely with that 
‘ visible society’ of Christians, ‘ where 
‘the episcopal form of government is 
‘to be found, és i the sure road to sal- 
‘vation, Yet surely the sign of 
schism may be heinous, the ministra- 
tions of self-constituted teachers pre- 
sumptuous and inefficacious, and the 
advantages of a conscientious adhe- 
rence to our established church ines- 
timable, and this consequence not fol- 
low.” p. 115, 116. 

““ Mr. Polwhele considers it among 
the greatest extravagancies, to think 
unfavourable of the state of many 


April, 1799, p. 69. 
2 Guide, p. 15, 16, 171, 172, 234, and 
passim. 
3 Appendix, Letter 7. p. 452, quoted also in 
the Anti-jacobin Review, Feb. 1800, p. 141. 
4 Letter to Dr. Hawker, p. 3% 
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‘who every Lord’s Day attend the 
‘service of the church*,” Yetsurely 
he must have heard of the sin of pha- 
risaism, and the mere ‘ form of god- 
‘liness,’ which our Lord and his pro- 
er and apostles so severely repre- 
hend. Surely his attention to such 
subjects cannot be so superficial, but 
he must know persons who are in 
habits of occupying their pews in the 
parish church, and are yet notoriously 
guilty of some of those sins, of the 
which the Scripture solemnly and re- 
peatedly declares, ‘ that they who do 
* such things shall not inherit the king- 
‘ dom of God 5.’ 

“« According, however, to the same 
notion, Dr. Paley, Dr. Croft, and their 
admirers, teach, that the scripture 
titles of ‘elect,’ ‘ called,’ * saints,’ 
being ‘in Christ,’ &c. * were intended 
‘in a sense common to a// Christian 
‘converts,’ and that the application 
of such titles to distinguish individuals 
amongst us, the professors of Christi- 
anity, from one another ®, argues the 
greatest ignorance and presumption. 

* In further conformity to this doc- 
trine, the scripture terms and phrases 
* conversion,’ ‘ regeneration,’ the be- 
coming ‘ dead to sin’ and ¢ alive from 
‘ the dead,’ the being made ‘sons of 
‘God from children of wrath,’ and 
all the other passages of God’s word 
by which the change that leads from 
this difference in the state and cha- 
racters of men is represented, these di- 
vines tell us, now ‘MEAN NOTHING;’ 
that is, as they explain it, nothing to 
us, or to any one educated in a chris- 
tian country*.”’ p. 117, 118. 

Chap. lV. The inquiry pursued with 
regard to the doctrine of ORIGINAL 
sIN, and the consequent state and 
character of man, in this world, as A 
SINNER. 

Chap. V. The investigation conti- 
nued with respect to the doctrine of 
KEPENTANCE. 

Chap. VI. The question prosecuted 
with regard to the doctrine of susT1- 
FICATKON, 

In these chapters the author insists 
that the clergy he defends strictly and 
conscientiously adhere to and preach 
the doctrines clearly maintained in 


5 See 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10; Gal. v. 1921. 

& See Dr. P.’s Visitation Sermon, Carlisle, 
1i77, p. 11, 12; Dr. C.’s Preface to his 
Thoughts, &c.; and Mr. Clapham’s Ser- 
Morn. 

i Dr. P.’s Sermon, p. 
C.’s Abridgment of it 
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the Articles and Liturgy of the Church 
of England, which every minister of 
that Church must subscribe, and swear 
he fully believes. But that his oppo- 
nents by their writings (from which 
are given copious extracts) despise 
those very doctrines they have so- 
Jemnly sworn to, and pour contempt 
upon those clergymen who believe 
their truth, and steadily support them. 

Chap. VII. * The question of ad- 
herence pursued in respect to the 
doctrine of GooD woRKSs, with a 
vindication of our tenets on this 
head.” ‘This chapter contains three 
sections. 

Section I. Concerning the sTan- 
DARD of morals. This the author 
and his friends. consider to be the 
whole moral law of God, which the 
opponents represent as severe and 
rigid on the part of God, and main- 
tain that the Almighty is satisfied 
with our defective obedience. Hav- 
ing noticed the duties of the first ta- 
ble, our author proceeds to the duties 
of the second. ‘“ * Swearing and 
* drunkenness,’ and such other ¢ glar- 
* ing vices, that make the most noise 
‘in the world,’ they say, ‘are the 
‘signs of thoughtless minds rather 
‘than of a depraved heart, !’"—The 
vices of the universities have, doubt- 
less, been exagerated. In respect 
to Cambridge, at least, it is certainly 
more than poetic licence to affirm, 
that study languishes and emulation 
sleeps?. A far greater proportion of 
her members, it may be safely af- 
firmed, are industrious, and, in the 
ordinary sense of the words, more so- 
ber and moral, than is often ima- 
gined. But there is, it must also be 
admitted, both here and in the sister 
seminary, a class who are, as the 
poet justly describes them, brothel- 
Jers, Impure, spendthrifts, and vic- 
tims of the most complicated intem- 
perance;. Yet, when characters of 
this class are objected against as un- 
fit to be admitted into the ‘ Holy Or- 
‘der of Priests,’ Dr. Croft softly 
styles these enormities ‘ the irregula- 
‘ rities of young men,’ which, he says, 
‘are with ingenuous minds their own 
*remedy’?.”’ 

“And will they pretend to strict 
notions of the moral precepts of Chris- 
tianity, who can reconcile them with 


1 Review of Policy, &c. p. 29, 
2 See Cowper’s Task, p. 83, 
4 See ibid, p. 84. 

Thoughts, &c. p. 4 


the present morality of the stage? 
There is surely something very dif- 
ferent in the spirit and et Mond 
inculcated in the one and exhibited 
in the other. Rarely does the com- 
plete entertainment of an evening 
terminate without being polluted with 
open profanation of God's name, ir- 
reverent allusions to things sacred, 
or gestures and innuendos which in 
ordinary life would shock common 
modesty®. And is this consistent 
with * loving God with all our heart, 
‘ and in all things seeking his glory 2’ 
Is this acting according to the spirit 
of the seventh commandment, to 
seek our entertainment, or as some 
will have it, our moral improvement, 
ainidst profanation and obscenity ? 

‘“ But the worst is, that what is 
esteemed good in these amusements 
is good for nothing. The morality 
they usually inculcate, is equally at 
variance with the more sublime pre- 
cepts of Scripture, and the plain du- 
ties of common life. It is, for the 
most part, founded in pride, in ambi- 
tion, in excessive love of fame, in the 
exaltation of one virtue at the ex- 
pence of another, in fiction, in extra- 
vagance, or in absurdity. The ob- 
ject of the conductors of those scenes 
is to attract aud gratify the multitude, 
in order to gain; but chaste and cor- 
rect representations of human life 
and manners will not effect this end. 
Their entertainments, therefore, are 
studiously accommodated to the reign- 
ing taste and appetites of their guests. 
And hence the very zest and soul of 
them consists in what is wrong, in ex- 
citing and cherishing those tempers 
and passions, which it is the object of 
Christianity to restrain and subdue ; 
and their general tendency can only 
be to dissipate and corrupt. 

“The foreign and poisonous trash 
which is now the rage, is indeed in- 
fidelity and licentiousness without a 
mask®, And for the rest, even 
Voltaire, a Deist, testifies of our‘ Eng- 
‘lish comedy,’ that ¢ the incidents 
‘and language of it are those of ribal- 
‘dry and debauchery *.” Archbishop 
Tillotson denominates the playhouse, 
‘the devil’s chapel; the school and 
‘ nursery of lewdness and vice ®.’ Pre- 
cisely similar were the sentiments of 


See, e g. Every one has his Fault ; The 
Wedding Day; The Stranger; The Begs 
gar’s Opera; Pizarro, &c. 

© Kotzebue’s, &c. 7 Works, 
§ Works, vol, i, Sermon lili, 
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fathers Cyprian and Chrysostom! 
The Anti-jacobin Reviewers thuspour- 
tray the present state of the theatres 
in the metropolis: ‘ The front boxes 
‘are almost exclusively devoted to 
‘women of the town; the lobbies 
* swarm with them; they occupy every 
‘ part of the house, with the solitary 
‘exception of the side boxes and 
‘the first circle; the rooms intended 
‘for the purposes of refreshment are 
‘like the shew-rooms of a bagnio; 
‘and it is next to impossible for a 
‘virtuous woman to walk from her 
‘box to her carriage without having 
‘her eyes offended, and her ears 
‘shocked, by the most indecent ges- 
‘tures, and the most obscene lan- 
‘guage. And in this most profligate 
‘exhibition, the young men are as 
‘bad as, if not worse than, the wo- 
‘men. At a summer theatre, we 
‘have seen the performance abso- 
‘Jutely stopped by the noise of these 
‘male and temale prostitutes; and 
‘the front boxes rendered the scene 
‘ of actions fit only for a brothel®.” 
How therefore men who have pro- 
fessed themselves persuaded, they 
were ‘ inwardly moved by the Holy 
‘Ghost to take upon them the office 


‘of ministers, for the promoting of 


‘God's glory and the edifying of his 
* peoples,’ and who have solemnly en- 
gaged that, ‘laying aside the study 
‘of the world and the flesh,’ they 
willlabour, ‘as muchas liethin them,’ 
to fashion both themselves and others 
according to the doctrine and ex- 
ample of their master; how the am- 
bassadors of Christ can be avowed 
advocates for such modes of diver- 
sion must seem extraordinary ; how 
they can reconcile these practices 
with hisexample, and with the plain 
precepts of his word, which so ex- 
pressly condemn all unnecessary in- 
tercourse with the wicked, all * cor- 
‘rupt communication,’ levity, ¢ fil- 
‘thiness, foolish talking, and jest- 
‘ing ‘,’ it is surely difficult to con- 
ceive. The wonder, however, is in- 
creased, if, when they act thus, they 
solemnly profess, that it is their hope 
and wish to do ¢ service to religion,’ 


1 See Milner’s History of the Church, 
vol. i. p. 4645 vol. ii. ps 321. 

2 June, 1800, p 204-5. 

3 See Ordination Service. 

* See, e. g. Ephes. v. 1—21; 2 Cor. vi. 
14—18; Rom. xii. 2; Luke vi. 2026, 
&c. &e. 
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and ‘ to continue, and as far as pos- 
‘ sible improve the blessings of a re- 
‘gular ministry in the church of 
‘ England®;’ and if, at the same 
time, the grand article in religion, 
upon which they value themselves, 
and on account of which they de- 
spise others, is their pare morality ar 
p. 238—241. 

Here follow quotations from cler- 
gymen in favour of the stage, with 
the author's animadversions. And 
the subject of loyalty to the king and 
subjection to civil government is the 
next topic, after which the duty ofa 
superior in office to an inferior, namely, 
that of a minister to his ~people, is 
then considered, and the subject of 
residence is particularly noticed. 

Section Il. Concerning the sanc- 
Tions of Morality. 

Section ILI. A vindication of cer- 
tain INDIVIDUALS; an appeal to 
EXPERIENCE, and to the CONCEs- 
SIONS of our opponents on the point ; 
andaconclusion that itisthe stTRictT- 
NEss of our morality which gives the 
offence. 

Chap. VIII. The reasons of our 
adherence to the genuine doctrines of 
the Church of England stated; and 
a general apoLtoGy for her doce 
trines. 

Chap. IX. The Recapitulation and 
Conclusion. 

The whole of this work makes 2 
handsome 8vo. volume of between 
four and five hundred pages. 





LXXXI. Vittace DIaLocueEs, 4e- 
teveen Farmer Littleworth ana Tho- 
mas Newman, Rev. Mr. Lovegood, 
Rev. Mr. Dolittle, and others. By 
RowLanpb Hit, A.M. Vol. I. 


NHIESE dialogues are eight in 
7 number, the first of which, en- 
titled Cottage Piety, contains a con- 
versation between Farmer Littleworth 
and his servant ‘Thomas Newman, 
and exemplifies the simplicity and 
fervour of piety in a poor cottager 
with a numerous faimly with the 
content enjoyed by a mind under the 
influence of religion. The servant 
having received his religious instruc- 
tion from the minister of the parish 
adjoining that in which the farmer 


5 See Dr. Croft’s Thoughts, &c. Preface. 
and p. 90 
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resided, endeavours to persuade his 
master to give him a hearing, which 
is thus introduced. 

“Farmer. Why, Thomas, you are not 
the worse for hearing your parson; I 
confess he has made you a better man 
than when you came home drunk 
with me from Mapleton fair. 

“* Thomas. A thousand and a thou- 
sand times I have thought that we 
were worse than the hogs we went to 
buy, and which | drove home the next 
day. 

“ F. Ah! Thomas, that was partly 
my fault. 

‘“« T. But, master, if you think I am 
the better for hearing our minister, 
why won’t you come and hear him 
too? 

* F, Why if1 did I should be jeer’d 
at all the market over. You know, 
Thomas, your cottage is not in our 
parish ; and what would our rector 
say, if | was to leave our church to 
hear Mr. Lovegood? for you know 
he hates him mortaély ; calls him all 
sorts of names ; says he is a ’thusiast ; 
but what he means by it | cannot 
tell; and I should have as good a 
peel about my ears from my wife and 
daughters as ever I should have from 
the parson. 

“7. What of all that, master, if you 
could but get good to your soul? for 
there is no good like it. 

“F, Ah, Thomas! this is fine talk; 
for if 1 was to quarrel with our parson, 
I should never have any peace in the 
parish, and he would raise ny tythes 
directly.” p. 6. , 

This and the following dialogue 
contains a description of Thoimas’s 
manner of living, particularly his daily 
devotional exercises with his family ; 
and the third, by the farmer’s re- 
quest, gives an account of the means 
by which the heart of Thomas was 
influenced, and his practice regulated 
by religion, which determines the 
Farmer to go and hear Mr. Love- 
good. 

The Farmer hears Mr. Lovegood, 
andis so much attracted by his preach- 
ing as, with his daughter Nancy, to 
hear him regularly, which introduces 
Mr. Dolittle the Pacers Rector, to 
enquire into the reason of his absence 
from his parish church. The conver- 
sation is contained in the fourth dia- 
logue, entitled, ‘he Church defended 
against false Friends and inward 
Foes. 

In this dialogue, after the enquiries 


on the part ofthe Rector, and the Far- 
mer’s replies, the former expresses 
himself with much anger against Mr. 
Lovegood, but is prevailed upon to 
stop and take tea, to talk with Mr. 
Littleworth about his new religion, 
The Farmer having introduced many 
passages from the Articles, Liturgy, 
&c. which he had heard from Mr, 
Lovegood, to defend his present sen. 
timents, the Rector intanioes his ex- 
planation of such passages. 

* Dol. Well, Master Littleworth, if 
you have done preaching to me, it is 
iigh time that 1 should begin preach- 
ing to you. I have already observed, 
that our reformers were good men, 
but not over wise ; and that they may 
have expressed themselves unguard- 
edly; therefore, many of our divines 
of the present day, and I'll assure 
you most of them are Bishops or 
Deans, or other great dignitaries, 
have been at a deal of pains to puta 
proper explanation on their words; 
and though | confess they have hardly 
as yet settled the matter among them- 
selves, yet it seems to amount to this, 
Some of them think that our reform- 
ers had a double meaning in all they 
said, and that they meant both ways, 
for and against the same doctrine, at 
the same time. 

‘** Others are of opinion, that they 
had but one meaning, and that is to 
be understood as being just the con- 
trary to what they say. They who are 
for the double meaning suppose, that 
while some are at liberty to take 
them in oe sense, yet others are at 
liberty also to take them 1m the opposite 
sense; and though, to the ignorant 
and the unlearned, this may appeat 
a flat contradiction and nonsense, yet 
many learned divines have written 
very ably, on this side of the ques- 
tion ; though 1 confess, in my opinion, 
it gives too much latitude to those 
modern preachers that you are now 
so fond of, to preach up their no- 
tions; and very specious things, to 
be sure, they have to say, if we let 
this interpretation pass. 1 am rather, 
therefore, of the opinion of those di- 
vines who have proved that our re- 
formers, when they said ome thing 
meant another. And if you please, 
sir, I'll explain inyself on this sub- 
ject. 

“«F, ’Las, sir, youquite stagger me ! 
I don’t know whether | stand upor 
my head or my heels. 

“D, Don’t say so, sir, for 1’ll assute 
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ou we are serious, and we can prove 

all this to be very true from the logic 
soine of us brought from Oxford, and 
others of us from Cambridge; and 
that when we read in the article 
about original, or birth-sin, ‘ That 
‘it is the fault and corruption of the 
‘ nature of every man that naturally is 
‘ engendered of the offspring of Adam, 
‘ whereby man is very far* gone from 
‘ original righteousness ;’ itis evidently 
to be made out by he rule of reverse: 
and that according to the opinion of 
our modern divines, there is a deal 
of original inherent rectitude in 
man, if he would but employ his 
reason and his conscience, to bring it 
forth. 

«“ F, Though I dare not contradict 
the learned, yet [ am sure my har- 
dened conscience and my blinded 
reason never did any good. 

«“ D. You should not have inter- 
rupted me, sir, till 1 had finished what 
I had to say ; for I next must remind 
you of what you said about the ne- 
cessity of * Special Grace ;’ that we 
have ‘ no power of ourselves to help 
* ourselves,’ and that ‘ of ourselves 
‘we cannot but fall;’ that ‘ we have 
‘no power to do good works, pleasant 
‘and acceptable to God, without the 
‘grace of God by Christ preventing 
‘us;’ now for want of our logic, it 
cannot be expected you can compre- 
hend that these expressions are to be 
understood by the same rule of re- 
verse; and that now their proper 
meaning is, that there is a deal of 
power left in us though in our laps’d 
state; and that nothing is wanting, 
but for God to second our good en- 
deavours; and that through our ows 
proper resolutions and endeavours, it 
duly attended to, we shall obtain the 
favour of the Almighty. 

“ F, Why, then, sir, when I tell 
Sam, that he is to fetch the black horse 
out of the stable, he must understand 
that he is to bring me the grey mare. 
Why, I am all in amazement at this 
new sort of learning. 

“‘ Mrs. L. Nancy, my dear, hand 
that fresh toast to Mr. Dolittle. ¢To 
Mr. Dolittle.) Perhaps, sir, you would 
like a bit more with your last dish. 
(Miss Nancy directly takes it into the 
hitchen, and comes back without it.) 

* Mrs. L. Why Nancy, child, what 
have you done with the toast ? 


* In the original Latin, Quam longissime, 
as far as possible, 


“« Nancy, As you bade me, mother. 

“ Mrs. L. Why, Ltold you to hand 
it to Mr. Dolittle. 

“« Nancy. O yes, mother; but then 
by this new rule of reverse, I thought 
I was to take it away, and lock it up 
in the pantry. 

«“ D. O, but we are not to adopt this 
rule of reverse in things temporal, 
but only in things spiritual. It is upon 
this principle that our divines have it 
in their power farther to prove about 
the justification of man by fazth alone, 
that it means by faith and good works 
together ; nor should you pretend to be 
so wise about the matter, but humbly 
to leave it to your clergy, and be- 
lieve, as they direct you; for it should 
seem very strange, that after these 
abstruse divines have puzzled even 
the most learned among us about 
‘ works done before justification, and 
* works done after justification,’ that 
you should be able to understand 
their meaning. 

“ F, Why, then, sir, when I say I 
shall go alone to Mapleton market 
next Thursday, you are to understand 
that I mean to take my wife and 
daughter Polly with me. Is this the 
way in which [ am to chop this new- 
fashioned logic ? 

“* D, | am sorry for you, Mr. Little. 
worth, if you can’t understand, yet 
at least you should submit to the 
learning of our university divines.’’ 

- 51—53. 

The fifth dialogue is on the evil 
nature and effects of stage plays, and 
originates in the farmer’s daughters, 
Miss Polly and Miss Patty, accom- 
panying Mr. Brisk (curate to Mr. 
Dotirtye) and Mr. Smirking, (as- 
sistant to Dr. Dronish) to a play, for 
which the Farmer, in his dry way, 
roasts them when they come home, 

The sixth dialogue introduces the 
Farmer’s son, Henry, a prodigal young 
man, who went to sea, and after an 
absence of four years writes an af- 
fecting penitential letter to his father, 
which forms the subject of this dia- 
logue. 

A Sunday school examination is 
presented to the reader in the seventh 
dialogue ; and in the eighth the pro- 
digal returns, and is received by all 
his friends with much joy. 

From dialogue VII. we present our 
readers with the following scene : 

“* Next commenced the examina- 
tion. Mr. Attentive, a barber from Ma- 
pleton, was the schoolmaster, who was 
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appointed to this office, because he 
had made asacrifice of his daily bread, 
by not following his occupation on 
the Lord’s day. 

«Mr. Lovegood was the examiner. 
Mrs. Fairspeech, who was a professor 
of that religion which she never pos- 
sessed, sent her son with others to 
the Sunday school, and he was the 
first who was examined. 

“ Mr. Lovegood. Well, Bobby Fair- 
speech, what do you remember of 
the sermon | have just now been 
preaching ? : 

«‘ Bo. | remember the text, sir., 

“ Loveg. Let us hear you repeat 
it. 
“ B. *Suffer little children to come 
* unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
* such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

“ Loveg. And what did I say to 
you upon that subject ? 

““B. Why, that we were all miserable 
sinners, and should be ruined if we 
did not come to Christ. 

“ Loveg. Then it is to be hoped 
that you, as a miserable sinner, have 
been tauglit to come to Christ. Do 
you know what it is to give him your 
heart? 

*¢ B. Not so much as I should. 

“ Loveg. Why then | fear you neg- 
lect to pray to him. 

“ B, Oh no, sir; for my mother 
would beat me sadly if I did not say 
my prayers. 

* Loveg. Surely, child, you must 
be very wicked if you need be beaten 
to say your prayers; but [| should 
hope your mother has a better way 
of teaching you to pray than by beat- 
ing you to it. I can hardly think 
that your father, who is a sensible 
man, though he does not come to 
church so often as he should, would 
allow you to be beaten to make you 
pray. 

‘ B. Sir, my father is scarce ever 
at home when it is my time to go to 
bed, for he always spends his even- 
ings with Mr. Sobersides the sadler. 

“Mr. L. prudently forbore asking 
any more questions, lest he should 
dive into family secrets before the 
children: but the truth was, that 
though Mrs. Fairspeech could appear 
very soft and sa:mtish before others, 
yet was she of a turbulent temper, 
self-willed, insulting, and irritating 
to her husband; and after she had 
driven him away from the family, 
would consume three times as much 
in applying to the gin bottle as he 


and Mr. Sobersides did in a pint or 
two of beer over a pipe of tobacco, 
while they read the news-paper, and 
conversed on the politics of the day. 
As for the faithful and salutary re. 
proofs bestowed on Mrs. Pairspeech, 
they were all spent in vain; she still 
continued the perpetual grief of Mr, 
Lovegood’s mind, who hated nothing 
more than the ca#é and hypocrisy of 
such false-hearted professors. ~ 

We now attend to the examina- 
tion of Richard Heedless. 

“ Loveg. Well, Mr. Attentive, how 
does this child come on? ‘Tho’ he 
comes to the Sunday school, | never 
see his father at church. 

** Attentive. | am atraid, sir, his 
church is at the Nay’s Head in Ma- 
pleton. . 

* Loveg. Well, but if the father 
acts improperly, that is no reason 
why the child may not receive good. 

“* Attentive. Oh, sir, 1 cannot get 
him on at any rate; for all that he 
receives on the Sunday he forgets on 
the week days, and | am afraid it is 
only for the sake of the feast that we 
see him now. 

“* Mr. Lovegood to Ned Heedless, 
Why, my child, how is it that | hear 
allthis of you? but let us see if you 
understand any thing. Who made 
you: 

“© Ned. God Alinighty. 

** Loveg. What did he make you 
for > 

** Ned. To do my duty, and mind 
my religion. 

“ Loveg. But do you do your duty, 
and mind religion as you ought? ~ 

“* Ned. 1 do it as well as iny fa- 
ther. 

“* Loveg. I am afraid if you do no 
better, your duty is miserably done ; 
but tell me who redeemed you ? 

“* Ned. Mr. Littleworth redeemed 
us last Monday.” 

“ Loveg. to Mr. Littleworth. What 
can this poor child mean by saying 
you redeemed them ? 

*¢ Littlew. Truly, sir, Tcannot tell, 
unless it is that | stopped his father’s 
wages to redeem his clothes out of 
pawn; for after he had been two 
days drunk at Mapleton revel, he 
pledged every bit of decent clothes 
he had to pay his alehouse debts; 
and when saw him such a dirty 
ragged fellow, 1 told him he should 
work for me no more till he had taken 
his clothes from the pawnbroker’s. 

© Littlew. to Hecdless, 1 fear, mas- 
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ter Heedless, your son’s ignorance is 
to be laid to your wickedness. 

“ Heedless. Sir, it can’t be expected 
that I should be able to instruct my 
children, for 1 was zever bred to xo 
learning. 

« Loveg. Why thousands and tens 
of thousands who were never bred to 
learning have yet been blessed with 
grace; and you can’t suppose you 
need to be a bad man, because you 
are a poor man ; nor need you be the 
poor man you now are, if tt were not 
for the wickedness of your heart. Did 
you ever pray ? : 

“ Heedless. Why, sit, more’s the 
pity, [ cannot read. 

“ Loveg. | did not ask you if you 
could read, but can you pray ? 

“ Heedless. 1 can say the Lord’s 
prayer from top to bottom. : 

« Loveg. And is this all your reli- 
gion? I fear you are ina dreadful 
state. Here, Richard, is a book for 
you, “ A compassionate Address ;”’ 
and Thomas Newman, who is almost 
your next neighbour, can read very 
well, and I dare say he will be so kind 
as to read it to you.” 

The author closes this book with 
the following remark: Though a 
little fiction has been called in to aid 
the dramatic dress of the dialogues, 
yet the principal events are allof them 
taken from matters of fact, and si- 
milar living characters may be fouad 
in every age and country where the 
Gospel has been introduced.” 

The second volume of these dia- 
logues, which is just published, will 
appear in our next. 





LXXXII. Discourses preached on se- 
weral Occasions. By JOHN [R- 
SKINE, D. D. one of the Ministers 
of the Old Greyfriars Church, Edin- 
burgh, 8vo. pp. 496. 

R. Erskine is an aged and vene- 
rable Minister in the Church of 

Scotland, and is well known in the 

literary world. 

These Discourses are sixteen in 
number, and comprize the follow- 
ing subjects :—The qualifications ne- 
cessary for teachers of Christianity, 
from James iii, 1.—Ministers cau- 
tioned against giving Otfence, from 
2 Cor. vi. 3.—The Blessing of Chris- 
tian Teachers, from Isaiah xxx. 20.— 
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Difficulties of the Pastoral Office, 
from 2 Cor. ii. 10.—Motives for hear 
ing Sermons, from Prov. viii. 33, 34.— 
Directions for hearing Sermons, from 
Luke viii. 18.—Instructions and Con. 
solations from the Unchangeableness 
of Christ, from Hebrews xiil. 8—The 
Agency of God in human Greatness, 
from 1 Chron. xxix. 12.—The People 
of God considered as all righteous, 
from Isaiah Ix. 21.—The important 
Mystery of the Incarnation, from 
1 ‘Tim. iii. 15, 16.—Jesus justified in 
the Spirit, from 1 Tim. iii. 16.—Jesus 
seen of Angels, from 1 Tim. iii. 16.— 
Jesus preached unto the Gentiles, 
from 1 ‘lim. iii. 16.—Jesus believed 
on in the World.—Jesus received up 
into Glory, from | ‘Tim. iii. 16.—and 
Power given to Christ for blessing 
the Elect, from John xvii. 2. 

From the discourse entitled the 
Blessing of Christian Teachers we 
present to our readers the observation 
that ** public teachers often refine the 
taste, improve the genius, civilize the 
manners, and promote the literary 
pursuits of a nation. The advan- 
tages of this kind derived from their 
labours, though much inferior to 
others afterwards to be mentioned, 
are yet important enough to demand 
our grateful notice and acknowledg- 
ment. It is chiefly in Christian coun- 
tries, that the valuable remains of 
Eastern, of Greek, and of Roman 
wisdom and eloquence, have been 
preserved, studied, imitated, and 
sometimes even excelled. Christian 
countries have produced the most 
complete and accurate books of his- 
tory, geography, chronology, and 
antiquities; and the most judicious 
systems of natural religion, of morals, 
both as respecting in \ividuals and'na- 
tions, of jurisprudence and of political 
knowledge. Christians have conducted 
philosophical inquiries with the best 
success, and improved them for the 
most useful and benevolent purposes. 
If these things are good and protitable 
to society, (and that they are good 
and profitable my present hearers 
need not be told), a large portion of 
the honour of such usefulness belongs 
to men set for the defence of the Gos- 
pel, desirous by sound reasoning to 
convince gainsayers, and conscious 
what arms human literature furnishes 
for this holy war. Of these defenders 
of the faith many were clergymen, 
and laid the foundation of their know- 
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ledge in preparing for their sacred 
office ; and many, who were not cler- 
gymen, owed their education, and 
their love of learning and religion, to 
those who were. 

** From the history of the primitive 
church, of the dark ages, of the re- 
formation and revival of learning, and 
of modern times, what I have said 
might with ease be amply contirmed. 
I would however especially lead your 
attention to what immediately re- 
sults from teachers of Christianity 
acting in that capacity, and publicly 
instructing others by their sermons 
or expositions of scripture. To thou- 
sands, who have no leisure nor oppor- 
tunity to form their taste, or cultivate 
their rational powers, by conversation 
with the wise and enlightened, or by 
reading their works, a school is thus 
open, established indeed for higher pur- 

oses, Where men ofsound understand- 
ing, though low in rank, may, without 
expence, and almost without intend- 
ing it, learn, from example, to distin- 
guish or connect ideas, to infer one 
truth from another, to examine the 
force of an argument, and so to ar- 
range and express their sentiments, 
as deeply to impress themselves and 
others. As, in a few years, the child 
gradually acquires the faculty of 
speaking his mother tongue with a 
considerable degree of ease, fluency, 
and perfection, without any formal 
lessons, merely by hearing it spoken: 
so there isa natural logic and rhe- 
toric, which some acquire without 
designing it, who go to church for 
nobler ends, by which they are hap- 
pily enabled to detect the cunning 
craftiness, whereby enemies of reli- 
gion, or of public tranquility, lie in 
wait to deceive. Indeed the culture 
of the talents, and the improvement 
of the intellectual abilities of that 
respectable class of men, who earn 
their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, generally rises or falls, in pro- 
portion to the character and genius 
of their religious instructors. In those 
parts of Britain, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, and the American State, 
where a devout attendance on reli- 
gious instruction is most general, 
good sense, sound judgment, and a 
discerning spirit are most conspicu- 
ous. But when the reverse takes 
place, and churches are deserted, 
either from aversion to religion, or 


from dis'ike of its ministers, igno. 
rance, rudeness, and contempt of the 
most necessary and useful knowledge, 
gra dually become the prevailing cha- 
racter of the people.” ». 86—88., 

The following extract is selected 
from the sermon on the Unchangeable- 
ness of Christ, and consists of the pro- 

osition that * the religion of Jesus 
isever the same. What it first was, 
it now is, and it shall be for ever. The 
doctrines and laws, taught by Christ 
and his inspired Apostles, have been, 
are, and ever shall be, the only rule of 
faith and manners. Human arts and 
sciences, from small beginnings, by 
the aid of various experiments and 
observations, gradually improve; and 
in them, often, though not always 
what is newest is best. It is far other- 
wise with the Gospel. Jesus who was 
inthe bosom of the Father, hath re- 
vealed what eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither had it entered into 
the heart of man toconceive. Hence, 
our ideas and representations of those 
deep things of God are then most 
perfect, when they most exactly cor- 
respond with his instructions. The 
inventions of men may be bettered ; 
not so, the words or works of God. 
Hence, the precept, 2 Jolin, ii, 24. 
‘Let that, therefore, abide in you 
‘which ye have heard from the be- 
‘ginning. It that which ye heard 
‘from the beginning remain in you, 
ye also shall continue in the son 
‘and in the father.’ In the sacred 
oracies, Jesus is represented as the 
foundation of all our hopes; and we 
are assured that, without union with 
him by a true and lively faith, there 
is no forgiveness of sin, no accept- 
ance with God, no holiness here, no 
happiness hereafter. But, in that 
which many writers would obtrude 
upon us as rational Christianity,these 
are represented as doctrines, which, 
though pardonable in our weak and 
well-meaning forefathers, suit not 
with this so liberal minded and pe- 
netrating age. The high character 
which some of those writers have ac- 
quired, as philosophers or politicians, 
has blinded many to adopt their 
theology, though excluding articles, 
which make a most capital and es- 
sential figure in the original records 
of our holy faith.” 


‘ 


(To be continued.) 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Remarks on Marsh's Michaelis. 


STR, ] 4 
TER being a little stumbled at 
ft the new and strange hypothesis 


of Mr. Marsh, inserted in his new edi- 
tion of Michaelis, [ read with much 
pleasure the observations’ of your 
correspondent DieRtUNE TES: still, 
however, | was not pertectly satis- 
fied, and wishing for more light on a 
subject, which Mr. M. with all his 
learning appears to me to have per- 
plexed beyond almost any former wrt- 
ter, | was glad to see in your Monthly 
List of Publications, ‘* Remarks on 
Michaelis’s Introduction, &c. trans- 
lated by the Rev. WH. Marsh.” Im- 
mediately procuring them, | read with 
avidity, and with so much pleasure, 
that lam tempted to oiler you some 
extracts, especially as | suspect, from 
the smallness of the tract, it may be 
thought too inconsiderable for your 
analysis. The importance of the ob- 
ject. however, especially after the ex- 
tracts you have given, will, 1 persuade 
myself, atone for my intrusion, and 
the propriety of the remarks make 
your readers desirous of a farther 
acquaintance with this modest and 
sensible writer. 

The introduction to these remarks 
speaks in general terms of the import- 
ance of free enquiry, and strongly 
commends the learning and industry 
both of Michaelis and his commen- 
tator; in some instances, however, 
he modestly censures the boldness of 
his hypothesis, and offers some cau- 
tions, especially to students who may 
be in danger of giving implicit credit 
to so great authorities. 

On the subject of HARMONIES of 
the Gospel, their use is stated, with the 
abuse to which they are liable, and 
on the characters of the Evangelists 
we have the following observations. 

‘‘ Now the authors before us, both 
Michaelis and his Commentator, with 
many others, consider the Evange- 
lists 2s mere historians, and therefore 
subject to the law by which historians 
are bound, of relating every thing ia 
exact order of time, or in such man- 
her that others may find no contra- 
rieties, or inconsistencies, in endea- 
youring to digest the things which 
they relate in thatorder. According 

Vou. &. 


to what has been already said, there 
are passages liable to this rule; those 
which are dependent upon others in 
the process of the gradual revelation 
ought to be capable of having a subs 
sequent place allotted tothem; bgt 
there are others, of which it is per- 
fectly indifferent at what time and 
place they were said: and we may 
suppose each Evangelist to have 
placed them as there occurred a fit 
opportunity in his own particular 
work, or with reference to his own 
particular view in writing. Whatever 
degree of inspiration we suppose, un- 
less we extend it beyond its proper 
end, each writer may be conceived 
to have been at liberty to transpose 
such matters ad /iditum; or at least 
within certain limits. <A disagree- 
ment in such matters is no material 
disagreement. Shew me the depend- 
ence of one thing upon another, and 
1 am solicitous to find the proper or- 
der of each: if there is no such con- 
nexion, | am contented with any 
convenient order. 

“ Michaelis, indeed, allows that the 
Evangelists did not write in chronolo- 
gical order; which position his Com- 
mentator controverts. ‘The former 
says, that the ditlerence between an 
annalist and an historian arises out 
of this circumstance, and that the 
very excellence of the historian de- 
pends upon it. ‘The latter argues that 
the arrangement of facts is the true 
criterion of their succession, and that 
the reader is liable to make false in- 
ferences if it is violated: which may 
be true in great measure; but still, 
in fact, the best historians have not 
confined themselves to this, especially 
when they have been intent upon 
what the annalist regards not, the 
causes and connexion of events, and 
a clear representation of such to the 
reader; insomuch that it often is not 
easy for the chronologer to find the 
exact date of every event, even as 
related by the best historians. None, 
I believe it may sately be affirmed, 
have tied themselves down to so strict 
an order, as the harmonists wish tg 
tind in the Gospels. Michaelis far- 
ther argues, which comes nearer to 
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our subject, that biographers are apt 
to take this liberty ; which is also de- 
nied by his commentator ; except so 
far as they divide their history into 
subjects or classes, relating each in 
in order of time. Yet I believe he 
will find few biographers so strict in 
their chronology. Lam sure the great 
biographer of classical antiquity is 
not. It is true that he does not con- 
found one end of his hero’s life with 
the other ; he observes a general me- 
thod, but is very little attentive to 
tee particular arrangement, and often 
digresses as the subject, or his faney, 
Jeads him away ; insomuch that, with- 
oft other assistance, a chronologer 
would be puzzled to make out a very 
exact arrangement of the facts. Now 
Ishould deny that the Evangelists 
are either to be considered as _ histo- 
rians or biographers. [| mean that 
they are not such simply. It is true 
that they have made history the ve- 
hicle of all the instruction which they 
convey, and that some parts of the 
Gospels are purely historical; as their 
account of the birth and infancy, of 
the sufferings and resurrection, of 
Christ. ‘They set out each of them 
with the former of these, and the lat- 
ter are the common conclusion of all. 
But of what does the intermediate 
partconsist? Not certainly of a re- 
gular life of Christ pursued in strict 
order from one end of it to the other; 
but of his ministry, consisting of two 
things, miracles performed, and doc- 
trines delivered. Scarcely any other 
facts are mentioned unless inciden- 
tally, and for the sake of these. Now 
these are not to be confounded toge- 
ther, so as that the last shall be first, 
and the first last ; something of order 
and method must be observed, because 
a former miracle or doctrine may be 
introductory to a latter: but there is 
no necessity for a very exact chrono- 
Jogical rule. ‘The miracles are indeed 
historical facts, and, therefore, it is 
necessary that they be strictly true, 
with the material circumstances at- 
tendant upon them: but it is often 
immaterial which happened first, and 
which second; and so of the doctrines, 
which were delivered first, and which 
afterwards.” 

“That the Evangelists were re- 
gardless of the exact order of time, as 
unnecessary to their purpose, is, I 
think, sufficiently intimated, by their 
having given few dates: the three 
first having not even given enough to 


determine the duration of our Lord’s 
ministry. And St. John, whose me. 
thod is more strict, has not even left 
this question clear of doubt. In 
short, the whole difficulty arises from 
giving to the Gospels a character 
which their authors never intended 
they sliould bear, that of being purely 
historical. If they are to be compared 
to any work of classical antiquity, I 
know of none which bears so near a 
resemblance to them as Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia. ‘That author also be- 
gins from a certain point, and ends 
with an historicat detail of the death 
of Socrates. The intermediate parts 
consist of several examples of the dis- 
courses of Socrates, selected and put 
together not without method, but 
by no means in exact order of time. 
And they have not for that reason 
the less weight. In neither case has 
the author made himself subject, 
equally with the historian or biogra- 
pher, to the laws of chronology. 

* But our harmonists are again em- 
barrassed with some differences in 
the minute circumstances attending 
upon the facts: to which a similar 
answer may suffice. As long as these 
affected not the substance, the au- 
thors were not very solicitous to avoid 
them. And | believe none ean be 
assigned which fairly invalidate any 
material fact or doctrine. The Evan- 
gelists, therefore, wete left in sueh 
to their own recollection, and to 
the common variations of memory 
amongst men. Neither are these 
differences without their use; inas- 
much as they shew that the authors 
wrote independently of each other, 
and are separate witnesses. Not that 
the case is parallel to historical paint- 
ers, to which Mr. Marsh compares it; 
they invent the attendant cireum- 
stanees according to their own fancy: 
the historian (being an eye-witness) 
relates them according to the view he 
had of them at the time, and his re- 
collection of them at the time of writ- 
ing. Michaelis thinks that such dif- 
ferences aflect the inspiration of the 
Evangelists, but not their credibility 
as historians, or the genuineness of the 
Gospels. If we suppose the Spirit of 
God to be the immediate author of 
every tittle, (I will not say here of 
every word, but of every the minutest 
part as to its sense and meaning, ) his 
position must be granted. But, if we 
suppose the Apostles in relating such 
facts to have been left to the powers 
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of their own understanding, and to 
the habits of wisdom and knowledge 
with which they had been inspired, 
with no farther particular direction 
or superintendence of the Spirit than 
to secure them from material error, 
and to suggest every thing necessary 
for the instruction of a Christian, 
there is no occasion for his distinction. 
And on this hypothesis we may still 
have full assurance in the Scriptures 
as the word of God; soas that, fairly 
understood and rightly used, they 
can mislead no man: which, as [ 
conceive, is the proper end of inspi- 
ration, and therefore the proper rule 
of the extent and degree of it. We 
have in this case all the benefit which 
we can reasonably expect, from that 
Spirit which ‘ should teach them all 
things, and bring all things to their 
‘remembrance.’ It disturbs not my 
faith, if the sacred historians have 
been suffered to recollect, with some 
little variation, the attendant circum- 
stances of each fact, or to fall into a 
different manner of telling one and 
the same story. We should recollect 
that the testimony of the Apostles as 
eye-witnesses is the first step towards 
establishing the inspiration of the 
New Testament; and, therefore, 
there may have been reason for leav- 
ing it independent. I say nothing 
here of the differences being perhaps 
capable of being reconciled, even 
thongh the solution be not seen and 
known to us; or of their depending 
upon various readings: because my 
objection is to the principle ; viz. that 
of demanding an entire agreement in 
matters of inferior consequence, where 
itis not necessary.” 

Qur author next vindicates St. 
Luke as an inspired writer, both by 
argument and authority, and then 
enquires into the supposed original 
documents of the Gospels, and charges 
Mr. M. with some misrepresentations 
from which I should be glad to see 
him vindicated : but we are all liable 
to be misled by attachment to hypo- 
thesis. 

Mr. M. finds inexplicahle difficul- 
ties in the common hypothesis, which 
arise as much from their coincidence 
as their disagreement. 

“Our Author has with great pains 
collected and exhibited tables of the 
passages in which there is in part, or 


in the whole, a verbal agreement of 


the three, or of any two [of the 
Evangelists :] and in his notes upon 


them he often observes that they 
agree in singular expressions, or in 
expressions unusual to themselves in 
other parallel instances, or in such as 
may be accounted for by supposing 
them derived from the Hebrew. 
With regard to all these circum- 
stances of agreement, | would observe 
that it is now very difficult for us to 
pronounce what expressions were sin- | 
gular, and what common in that time 
and country ; having so few authors 
exactly of the same, with which to 
compare them. That they should 
vary their expressions at different 
times is common to all authors, espee 
cially to those who are not very cu- 
rious and choice in their expressions : 
and that there should be hebraisms in 
their writings was unavoidable, their 
sacred books being in Hebrew, and 
the vernacular language of the country 
a dialect derived from the Hebrew, 
and nearly related to it. 

«« But the verbal agreement itself he 
holds to be inexplicable, except upon 
some such supposition as his own, 
I would ‘observe here, that all, or 
almost all, the instances of verbal 
agreement which he alledges, are 
taken from the speeches or discourses 
of our Lord: scarcely any belong to 
those parts which are purely narra- 
tive. ‘This circumstance seems to me 
to offer a much more reasonable solu- 
tion of the difficulty. We are no 
longer concerned with the case of 
eye-witnessses, who do not relate 
‘facts in the same manner, and still 
‘less in the same words:’ much less 
with the instance of painters (a case 
not parallel to that of eye-witnesses), 
who making use of the greater facts 
only, represent the rest from fancy. 
Our historians are of anather descrip- 
tion; they are those who are labour- 
ing to report accurately the speeches 
and discourses of another; in which 
case eyen common historians would 
endeavour to preserve the exactsense, 
or, as far as their memory would 
serve them, the same words. In 
seeking to do this, it isnot to be won- 
dered at that two or three writgrs’ 
should often fall ypon a verbal agile 
ment; nor, on the contrary, jf they 
write independently, that they should 
often miss of it; because their me- 
mory would often fail them. With 
regard to the sacred writers, it is 
natural to suppose them studious of 
this very circumstance; and we have 
also reason to think that they had 
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assistance from above to the same 
effect: and yet it is not necessary to 
suppose that either their natural fa- 
culty, or the extraordinary assistance 
vouchsafed them, or both, should have 
brought them to a perfect identity 
throughout: because it was not ne- 
cessary for the purposes of Provi- 
dence, and because it would have 
affected their character of original 
independent witnesses. Let me add, 
that these discourses, before they 
were committed to writing by the 
Evangelists, must have been often 
repeated amongst the Apostles in 
teaching others, and in cailing them 
to remembrance amongst themselves, 
St. Matthew had probably often 
heard, and known, how his other fel- 
low-labourers recollected the same 
discourses which. he selected. for his 
own preaching and writing. We 
know not how much intercourse they 
had with each other, but probably a 
great deal before they finally dis- 
persed themselves. St. Mark and dt. 
Luke had the same opportunities, 
even if they were not original eye- 
witnesses. admit, then, of a com- 
mon document; but that document 
was no other than the preaching of 
our blessed Lord himself. He was 
the great Prototype. In looking up 
to him, the author of their faith and 
mission ; and to the very words in 
which he was wont to dictateto them, 
(which not only yet sounded in their 
ears, but were also recalled by the aid 
of his holy Spirit promised for that 
purpose), they have given us three 
Gospels, often agreeing in words, 
though not without much diversifi- 
cation, and always in sense.” 

In his conclusion the remarker 
offers likewise an apology for the 
Revelation of St. John, but asI have 


already trespassed too far on your 


patience, I must refer to the pam- 
phiet itself, which I hope will be 
equally extended with the learned 
work on which it animadverts. 
MICROS, 


TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 
BEG leave to name to you a little 
tract, which may well have es- 
caped your notice, as [ believe it has 


been never published*; but which 


* Printed by Rousseau, Spa Fields, 


seems of far more importance than its 
size imports. I allude to a short 
** Address to the Inhabitants of Great 
Missenden, Bucks. By a Magistrate.” 
This address has been printed and 
distributed gratis in that part of the 
county, | understand with good ef- 
fect; and [ mention it with a view to 
excite other inagistrates and men of 
property, to similar exertions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, persuaded 
that such addresses might be listened 
too, even where the clergy are disre- 
garded ; especially if, as in the above 
Instance, the advice be followed by 
the legal authority of the magistrate. 
It would be absurd to encroach upon 
your pages with quotations from so 
small a tract, but | would just observe, 
that the writer has two principal ob. 
jects in view—to promote the use of 
just weights and measures, and the 
observation of the sabbath day. For 
these ends he states the heinous na- 
ture of the contrary vices in the sight 
of God, and adds (what with some 
may have more weight) the penalties 
they incur by act of Parliament, and 
which penalties, this worthy magis- 
trate promises to enforce ; adding, that 
he had, at his own expence, procured 
a set of standard weights and mea- 
sures duly sealed at the exchequer— 
an example that I sincerely hope will 
have many imitators. ° 
: Yours, &c. 
E.D. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. EDITOR, 

THEN in your second number 
V / | offered a few remarks on 
some virulent publications of the pre- 
sent day, and amongst the rest, on 
the “Ilints to Heads of Families,” 
J little thought the author would have 
had the temerity to own his éras, and 
glory in his shame. ‘This, however, 
he las done ina second production, 
if possible more virulent than the 
former, entitled * Mrrnopism Un- 
MASKED: or, the Progress of Puri- 
tanisin from the 16th to the 19th Cen- 
tury :”’ by the Rev... E. Owen, Rec- 
tor of Llandytrydog. 

Of such parts as relate to theolo- 
gical tenets I shall not suppose my- 
self qualified to judge: but I shall 
beg leave to offer a few remarks on 
the great object of the work, which 

















is to prove all Dissenters, from the 
Puritans of the 15th century to the 
Methodists of the 19th, republicans 
and rebels.” 

Before we proceed to this point I 
must observe, the Preface itselt is too 
curious to be passed over, Here the 
Methodists are compared to the Ni- 
colaitans, Carpocrations, Nazarites, 
Aschtohytx, Donatists, Gnosimachic, 
Taudenians, Petrobrussians, Walden- 
ses, Pseudo-Apostoli, Antinomians, 
Brownists, Familists,  Theaureau 
John’s Sect, and lastly (as worst of 
all) the Independents. [rom this 
list it is sufficiently evident what 
company our author keeps, for the 
catalogue is evidently a popish one. 
Soine of these heretics, the Wal- 
denses for instance, were the wit- 
nesses of truth: Bishop Newton calls 
them the Protestants of their age*.” 
But it is curious to observe that the 
notions attributed to the new sect 
are not only various, but opposite, 
‘They are compared to one sect, 
because they were haters of know- 
ledge—to another, because they held 
faith only—and to a third, because 
they were guided by their own rea- 
son ! 

The peculiarities of some of these 
strange sects is strangely, and even 
humorously described: the Pseudo- 
apostoli, for instance, held dark meet- 
ings, and held it lawful to pray in 
“a hog-stye’—a most enormous he- 
resy no doubt !—and_ the sagacity of 
this discovery, as it respects the mo- 
dern Pseudo-apostoli, i. e. the Metho- 
dists, leads one to suppose this au- 
thor might be the clergyman, who 
hut a few years since visited a Me- 
thodist meeting with a dark lantern 
in his pocket : —but to his great mor- 
tification the Methodists soksed the 
parson, and would not put out the 
candles till the people were all gone ; 
which is, [ believe, so generally the 
case, that even Mr. Owen with his 
dark lantery has never been able 
to tind out one of these dark-meet- 
ings, or [think he would have had 
the benevolence to inform us. Lastly, 
these Methodists are ‘* most like to 
the Independents, who were the spawn 
of the Puritans, and murdered in cold 
blood the good king Charles,” which 
is no obscure insinuation of what he 
supposes the Methodists would do to 
“‘ good king George.’ ‘Vhat the Inde- 
pendants, however, were the murder 


* Onthe Prophecies, Diss. xxiv. ch. 11. 
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ers of king Charles is so: far from 
proved, that it does not appear that 
more than two or three of that party 
approved of it, while many petitioned 
and protested against it at the time, 
as well as afterwards declared their 
ab¥orrence of it. ‘The truth is asstated 
by Dr. Du Moulin, Prebendary of 
Canterbury, who says, “ that no 
party of men, as a religious body, 
were the actors in this tragedy; but 
that it was the contrivance of an 
army, which, like that of king David, 
was a medley, or collection of a// par- 
ties that were discontented, some 
Courtiers, some Presbyterians, some 
Episcopalians, few of any sect, but 
inost of none, or else the religion of 
Thomas Hobbes (the Atheist) and Dr. 
Scarborough ; not to mention the 
Papists, who had the greatest hand in 
it of all.” 

But not to detain your readers 
longer on these prefatory insinua- 
tions, we proceed to the extracts 
which form the body of this abusive 
pamphlet, briefly noticing as we run 
through them, the credit of the au- 
thorities quoted—the authenticity of 
the facts—and the justness of the 
compiler’s inferences 

‘The first extracts I shall notice are 
from the History of England by va- 
rious bands— Vol. If]. Archbishop 
Laud’s Report with king Charles’s 
notes. 

* P. 30. Ann, 1636. Archbishop's 
Report. How this part came to be 
so infected with such a humour of 
separation, I know not, unless it were 
by too much connivance at their first 
beginning: neither do | see any re- 
medy like to be, unless some of their 
chiet seducers be made to abjure the 
kingdom. ‘Vhe King wrote thusin the 
margin—C. R. Inform me of the partie 
culars and I shallcommand the Judges 
to make them abjure. 

* P. 81. Ann. 1636. Archbishop's 
Report. Vhe third misdemeanour, 
which my Lord of London complains 
of, is the late spreading and dispers- 
ing of some factious and malicious 
pamphlets, against the Bishops, and 
Government of the Church of Eng- 
land. If the High-Commission Court 
shall not have power enough, because 
one of those libels contains seditious 
matter in it, and that which is very 
little short of treason, (if any thing at 
all); then L humbly crave and desire 
that your Majesty will call it intoa 
higher Court, if you ind cause: since 
1 see no likelihood but that these 
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troubles in the Church, if they be 
permitted, will break out into some 
sedition in the Commonwealth —to 
which the King answered in the mar- 
gin—C. R. What the High-Commis::on 
Court cannot do in this, I shall supply as 
I see cause, in amore powerful way. 

«“ P, 81. Ann. 1636. Archbishop’s 
Report. For my part I think it very 
fit the beneficed men were punctually 
commanded to reside upon their 
cures; and for the rest, your Ma- 
jesty’s instructions allow none to keep 
Chaplains, but such as are qualified 
by law. (The King wrote thus: [ 
approve your judgment in this, I only 
add, that care must be taken that even 
thofe qualified by law, keep none but 
conformable men.) 

“ P, 87. Ann. 1637. Archbishop’s 
Report. ‘The Separatists continue to 
hold their Conventicles. They are 
all of the poorer sort, and very sim; 
ple, so that ] am utterly to soak what 
todo with them. Brewer $lipt out of 
prison, and went to Rochester, and 
other parts of Kent, and held Con- 
veathdien,tutk put a great many simple 
people, especially women, tn great 
distempers against the Church. He 
is taken again; and was called before 
the High Commission, where he stood 
silent, but in such a jeering, scornful 
manner, as [ scarce ever saw the like: 
so in prison he remains. (‘To which 
the King put this note: Keep those 
particular persons fast, until ye think 
what to do with the rest.) 

“¢ P. 87. Ann. 1637. Archbishop’s 
Report. At Biddenden I have sus- 
pended Richard Warren, the school- 
master, for refusing the oaths of alle- 
giance and canonical obedience, and 
to subscribe to the Articles. Besides, 
this precise man will read nothing 
but divinity to his scholars; no, not 
so much as the Grammar schools, 
unless Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, and Pol. 
SE depol, may be plotted out. 

« P.90. Ann. 1638. Archbishop's 
Report. The Separatists about Ash- 
ford are very busy, miserably poor, 
and, out of that, bold against all 
church censure ; so that, without 
some temporal assistance from the 
Judges, we know not what to do; 
and this I have often and humbly re- 
presented.—C. R. Demand their, (i. e. 
the Judges) help, and if they refuje I 
shall make them assist you.” 

‘To the authority of these extracts 
I make no objection, and on their 
contents no remark is necessary. 


They certainly give the true charac- 
ters of Laud and his royal master. 
And in the sequel of these extracts 
we have encomiums on the Conven. 
ticle Act, the Oxford Act, and the 
other persecuting laws of this reign, 
which filled the nation with confy- 
sion and with crimes: with a strong 
recommendation of their renewal in 
the present times | 

The next authors extracted from are 
Bishops Lavington and Warburton, 
who relate some private slanders on 
the character of Mr. John Wesley, 
founded on the tittle tattle evidence 
of two or three old women; with 
which I beg leave to class the idle 
tale in page 17, relative to another 
poor woman who had been turned 
out of a Methodist society, probably 
for some cause she did not chuse to 
name, and who éo/d a gentleman, 
who fold our author, who has told it 
to the public, that she was turned out 
“because she would not admit that 
the confession of her sins to the mini- 
ster rendered her completely innocent” 
—a very likely story truly! 

Our author next gives some copi- 
ous extracts from the Abbe Baruel’s 
History of Jacobinism, and Robi- 
son’s Proofs of a Conspiracy, in order to 
prove, | suppose, that the old women 
at the Foundry and the Tabernacle 
were in league with the German Illu- 
minati. ‘lhe connection is only to 
be seen, however, in two or three notes 
upon the extracts, which are too cu- 
rious to be passed by in silence. Ina 
note, p. 44. The editor says, “I do 
maintain,” with “truly initiated” 
Methodists * religion is a mere cloak 
for sedition ; and that their end and 
aim are the same with those of the 
IIluminées and Jacobins, viz. liberty 
and equality.”——-Now who will dare 
dispute such authority as this Welsh 
Rector’s :pse dixit ? Again, p. 48, note 
(y)—Mr. O. tells us, what indeed, if 
it were true, “it is fitthe world should 
know, that in the houses of those 
Methodists, who can afford it, there 
is placed, by the Society, a person 
who isstiled a pray-er ; but who is, in 
fact, little less than a spy put there 
to observe, and of course to report, 
all the transactions which occur in 
the family.” Credat Judaeus Appella! 
—P. 50, note (a). This sagacious 
writer finds out ** a wonderful coinci- 
dence between the Illuminati and the 
Methodists. A printer of the latter 
persuasion refused to print for me, 
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for no other reason than that I write 
in defence of the Church. This is 
systematic opposition.” Wonderful 
indeed! that a conscientious Metho- 
dist should refuse to print a bitter 
attack on his own principles (though 
he might possibly have avother rea- 
son) and wonderful too that this 
should make the Methodists like the 
Illuminati! But is it not more won- 
derful that this reverend author, after 
denouncing all Methodists (in his 
“ Hints ron, ee of Families”) as im- 
proper to be employed even in the 
most menial capacity, should himself 
wish toemploy a Methodist ? 

But to proceed, we have now a 
tribe of witnesses to confront. First 
enters Mr. Polwhele, who gives usthe 
definition of a Methodist—as one who 
is “ methodically and ostentatiously 
religious, and more than ordinarily 
zealous in the work of proselytism ;”’ 
(p. 52.) crimes of which neither Mr. 
0. or Mr. P. willeasily be convicted. 

W. UW. Reid. This gentleman is a 
sort of king’s evidence, and knows 
that the surest method to find out a 
plot is to make one. He was, by his 
own account, an active member of 
the London Corresponding Society, 
among whom he heard the most hor- 
rid ravings of infidelity, and this he 
endeavours to connect with Metho- 
dism, by giving a list of Methodist 
preachers of the lower order; but 
what is this to the purpose? he does 
not name one individual, who, like 
himself, visited these nefarious ciubs, 
ridiculing the Bible and Christianity. 

We pass on to this worthy gentle- 
mhan’s compeer: the Rev. David Ri- 
vers (par mobile fratrum!) next 
mounts the stool of evidence. Were 
this gentleman to be brought into a 
court of judicature, a few of the usual 
questions on such occasions would 
probably soon determine the fate of 
his evidence: Such as—‘* What are 
you Sir?) Where do you ive, Sir?” 
—but a truce to such questions—let 
us dive into no family secrets. Let 
us hear his evidence. ‘* The parents 
of Mr. Wilkes were Dissenters’ — 
therefore all Dissenters were Wilkites. 
“A Dissenter and a Wilkite were 
synonimous terms.’’ Query, What 
were the parentsof Mr. D. Rivers? 

Again, Drs. Priceand Priestley were 
republicans—ergo, all Dissenters are 
republicans. 

Thomas Hardy the “ acquitted fe- 
lon,” was a Dissenter—therefore all 
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Dissenters are—what? acquitted fe- 
lons !—Might we not as well argue, 
Thomas Hardy was a shoemaker— 
ergo, all Dissenters are shoemakers ? 
—But enough of this nonsense, and of 
the portraits of Bonaparte and Tho- 
mas Paine,&c. [ shall notice only 
one more charge. ‘“ The Dissenters 
are almost exclusively purchasers of 
the jacobin prints—the Morning 
Chronicle and the Courier.”"—Who 
can prove this? do they carry a mark 
upon their foreheads ? 

“‘A Country Parson’s Address to 
his Flock’’—has met with a complete 
answer from “ A Lover of his Country 
and a Friend to Truth’’—I will only 
add, that the facts there alledged, as 
far as relates to political circumstances, 
have to my knowledge been fully 
enquired into by government, and by 
the vigilant Bishop of that diocese— 
and the gentleman there accused 
completely justified, while ‘the coun- 
try parson” has been clothed with 
shame. 

We pass on to that constellation of 
moral beauties the Anti-jacobin Re- 
view: but as these gentlemen have 
lately been so handsomely dressed 
by Mr. Hard, and in your and some 
other periodical works, in “ sheer 
mercy’’ | shall pass them by; observ- 
ing only, that the ridiculous slander 
upon Mr. Haldane has been publicly 
recanted by Professor Robison, though 
not with that openness and candour 
which would have redeemed his cre- 
dibility. ; 

A few other extracts are given from 
the newspapers and other equally 
respectable authorities ; but nothing 
occurs that deserves the name of evi- 
dence, or would be admitted as such 
in any court in the kingdom, even 
upon the most trifling cause. It is 
admitted, that here and there an in- 
dividual may have been faulty, but is 
it not so in all denominations ? Have 
no members of the Church of Eng- 
land discovered marks of disaffection ? 
Why then attempt to fix anodium on 
a whole body of peaceful subjects for 
the disaffection or indiscretion of a 
few ?—It is easy to guess of the mo- 
tives of these scribblers—but the pub- 
lic ought to be cautioned against the 
malicious designs of men, who delight 
in slander, and strive to again en- 
kindle the flames of pesnenutien ' 


Furnival’s Inn. 
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Sold by T. WILLIAMS, Stationers” Court, and W. CLARKE, New 
Bonb STREET. 








¥,* By a New Regulation at the Stamp Office, the Names of the respective Publishers 
éannot be inserted, without each sirtiele being paid for as a distinct Advertisement, 


1, AGRICULTURE. 

Gleanings in Ireland, particularly réspect- 
ing its Agriculture, Mines, and Fishes. By 
R. Fraser, Esq. 8vo. with a map, 3s, 

2. ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Philosophical Papers, being a Collection 
of Memoirs, Dissertations, and Experimental 
Investigations relating to various Branches of 
Natural Philosophy and Mechanics. By Benj. 
Count Rumford, LL.D. F.LR.S. &c. vol. I 
$vo. 10s. 6d. buards. 


3. BIOGRAPHY. 


Secret Memoirs of the Court of Peters- 
burgh, particularly towards the close of the 
Reign of Catharine IL. and the commence- 
ment of Paul I.; containing a number of 
anecdotes and historical facts respecting the 
Persian war, &c. &c. 8vo. boards. 7s. 

Life of Pogio Braccilini. By the Rev. 
Wm. Shepherd, 4to. 11. 5s. boards. 

The Lite of Toussaint Louverture, Chief of 
the French Rebels in St. Domingo, to which 
are added interesting Notes respecting se- 
veral persons who have acted distinguished 
parts in St. Domingo. By M. Dubroeca, 
small 8vo. Qs. 

4. DRAMA. 

The Fashionable Friends; a Comedy, in 
five Acts, 2s, 6d. 

Henry and Almeria; a Tragedy, in five 
Acts. By Andrew Birrell, 2s. 6d. 

Dramatic Rights; or, Private Theatricals 
and Pic-nic Suppers justified by fair Argu- 
ment. With afew whip-syllabubs for the 
Editors of Newspapers, 2s. 


5. EDUCATION. 


Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Vincent’s De- 
fence of Public Education; with an attempt 
to state fairly the question whether the reli- 
gious and moral conduct of the rising gene- 
ration are sufficiently provided for, and ef- 
fectually secured in our Schools and Univer- 

ities ; together with the Sentiments of seve- 


ral writers, and others, on this important sub. 
ject. By a Layman, 2s. 
6. GEOGRAPHY. 

Modern Geography. A Description of 
the Empires, States, and Colonies, with the 
Oceans, Seas, and Isles, in all parts of the 
World. Including the most recent Discove- 
ries and political alterations, digested ona 
new Plan. By John Pinkerton; with forty- 
five maps, 2 vol. 4to, beards, 41. 4s. 

An Introduction to Geography; in a Se. 
ries of Lessons, quite adapted to the Capa- 
cities of Youth; accompanied with a neat 
Map of the World. A new and corrected 
edition, price 1s. 6d, half-bound, 


T, HISTORY, 

History of England from the Accession of 
King George the IlId. to the Conclusion ot 
the Peace inthe year 1785. By John Adol- 
phus, Esq. F.S.A. 3 vols, 8vo, 11. 11s, 6d. 
boards. 

8. LAw. 

East’s Reports Hilary Term, 5s. 

Woodiail’s Law of Landlord and Tenant, 
boards, 16s. royal 8vo, 

A System of the Law of Marine Insur- 
ances. By James Allan Park, Esq. 8vo. 
16s. boards. 

A General Catalogue of Law Books, half- 
bound, 3s, 

The Principles of the Law of Scotland; 
the Order of Sir George Mackenzie's Insti- 
tutions of that Law. By the late John 
Erskine, Esq. of Cardross, 10s. 6d. boards. 

Essays on the Action for Money had and 
received on the Law of Insurances, and on 
the Law of Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
Notes. By William David Evans, Esq. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Original Precedents of Conveyancing. Ry 
John Joseph Powell, Esq. revised and cor- 
rected by Charles Barton, Esq. vol. 4, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Elements of Conveyancing. By Charles 
Barton, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d, boards, vol. 3. 














Marine Architecture... Medicine... Miscellanies... Nat. History, §c. 


Reports in the Court of Exchequer, dur- 
ing the forty -first year of George III. By R, 
Forrest, esq. barrister, Part I. 5s. 

ProcezpDinGs in the Causes, the Rev. 
Dr. MARKHAM versus Mr. Fawcet, 
for Crim-Con with the Plaintiff's Wife. The 
affecting Speech of Mr. Erskine, and the in- 
teresting Evidence of the Archbishop of 
York, are given at full length, price 2s. 6d 

Deinology, or the Union of Reason and 
Elegance; being Instructions to young Bar- 
risters, 8vo. 4s. boards, 

A Digest of the Stamp Laws, and com- 
plete Stamp Table. By J. A. Herand, Law 
Stationer, 8vo. 9s, 


9, MARINE ARCHITECTURE. 

History of Marine Architecture. By John 
Charnock, Esq. F.$.R. 3 vols. 4to. number 
of plates, plans, &c. 

10, Meprcine, &c, 

An Index to the Portable Dispensary ; 
containing Directions for the proper Appli- 
cation of the Medicines usually contained 
therein, Is. 

A Treatise on the morbid Affections of 
the Knee Joint. By James Russell, F.R.S. 
8vo. boards, 6s. 

Synopsis of the British Fuci. By Daw- 
son Turner, A. M. 12mo. boards, 8s. 6d. 


11, MISCELLANIES, 

Philosophical Beauties, selected from the 
Works of John Locke, Esq. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

Debrett’s English Peerage, corrected to 
May 12, 1802, with a Portiait of his Ma- 
jesty, &c. 2 pocket vols. 14s, boards. 

Kearsley’s Peerage of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, corrected to May 1802, witha 
Portrait of his Majesty, &c. 2 pocket vols. 

2s boards. 

Essay on Irish Bulls. 
worth, 5s. boards, 

The Guilt of Democratic Scheming fully 
proved against the Dissenters, at the particu- 
lar request of Mr. Parsons, Dissenting Mi- 
nister of Leeds. By the Inquirer, 1s. 6d. 

Annual Visitor for the second year of 

, the Nineteenth Century. Embellished with 
a Portrait of J. H. Prince, No. I. price 1s, 


By Maria Edge- 


12, NATURAL HISTORY. 

Fugitive Sketches of the History and Na- 
tural Beauties of Clifton, Hot Wells, and its 
Vicinity. By G. W. Manby, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards, 

Prodromus Lepidopterorum Britannico- 
rum, <A concise view uf Lepicopterous In- 
sects, with the time and place of their ap- 
pearance in the winged state. By a Fellow 
of the Liniean Society, foolscap 4t0. 4s. 
sewed, 





13. NovELs, 

Julietta; or, the Triumph of Mental Ac- 
quirements over Personal Defects, 12mo, 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

Vou. I. 
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14, porTRY. 


Selborne Hill; a Poem, with an Account 
of the Place, and Notes. By D. Griffiths, 
4to. ls. 

The Pleader’s Guide, a Didactic Poem; 
Part II. in two Books, containing the Con- 
duct of a Suit at Law, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Trident; or, the Natural Policy of 
Naval Celebratian, 4to. 

Poems by Madame Guion. Translated by 
the late W. Cowper, Esq. 2d Edition, with 
a Portrait of M. Guion, 3s. 6d. An inferior 
Edition, without the Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


15. PoLITics, 

An Address to the Independent Free- 
holders of the County of Suffolk, on the ap- 
proaching Election, By a Suffolk Freehold- 
er, 8vo, Is. 

An English Country Gentleman’s Address 
to the Irish Members of the Imperial Par- 
liament, on the Subject of the Slave Trade, 
Qs. 

Short View of the Administration in the 
Government of America under the formes 
Presidents, the late General Washington and 
John Adams, and of the present Administra- 
tion under Tho. Jeferson. By George Hen- 
derson, Esq. Qs. 6d. 

The Letter of the Hon. C. J. Fox to 
the Electors of Westminster, dated Jan. 23, 
1793, with application of its Principles to 
subsequent Events. By Robt. Adair, Esq. 
M. P. 3s. 6d. 

A Letter addressed to the Hon. C. J. Fox, 
in consequence of a Publication, entitled, 
A Sketch of the Character of the Most Noble 
Francis Duke of Bedford, Is, 

Substance of Sheridan’s Speech in the 
House of Commons on the Definitive Treaty. 

Kearsley’s Improved Tax Tables, for Eng- 
land and Scotland, for the present year ; 
containing the New Assessed Taxes on 
Houses, Windows, Servants, Carriages, 
Taxed Carts, Pleasure Horses, Draught 
Horses, Mules, Dogs, Bachelors, Horse 
Dealers, Armorial Bearings, and Hair Pow. 
der; the New and Old Duties on Beer, Malt, 
and Hops, an enlarged Stamp Table, the 
Act for the Repeal of the Income Duty, and 
collecting the Arrears thereof, together with 
the New Regulations respetting Brewers, 
Inn Keepers, Alehouse Keepers, and the 
Retailers of Smal! Beer. 

Public Credit in Danger; or, Frauds on the 
Revenue, Private Wrongs and Public Ruin. 
By a Member of the Hon, Society of the 
Inner Temple, 2s. 


16. SERMONS, 


Sermons, chiefly designed for young Per- 
sons. By Daniel Sandford, A.M. Chaplain 
tu the Rt. Hon. Lady Abercromby, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Sermons on various Subjects. 
bourne, 8vo..8s. boards. 

Lectures in Lent, during 1798, 99, 1800, 
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By T. Gis- 
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and 1801. By Beilby Porteous, Lord Bishop 
of London, 2 vols. 8vo. 13s, boards. 

St. Paul no Arian; or, the End of the Me- 
Gjatorial Kingdom. A Sermon, preached 
on Sunday the 25th of April, 1802, by the 
Rev. J. White Middleton, M.A. 1s. 

Christian Principles the only Foundation 
of consistent Virtue. A Sermon, at St. Ed- 
mund’s Bury, before the Hon. Sir Nash Grose, 
Kot. at the Assizes held there for the Coun- 
ty of Suffolk, March 26, 1802. By the Rev. 
George Mathew, A.M. 4to Is. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at the close of a Se- 
ries of Lectures, on the Signs and Duties of 
the Times, continued for nearly three Years 
in the Metropolis, by a Society of Clergy- 
men. By Tho. Scott, Chaplain to the Lock 
Hospital, 9d. 

Stage Playing immoral, vain, and danger- 
ous, a Sermon by J. Cobbin, 8vo. 1s, 

17. THEOLOGY. 


Critical Remarks on many important Pas* 
Sages of Scripture, together with Dissertation’ 
upon several Subjects, tending to illustrate 
the Phraseology and’ Doctrine of the New 
Testament. By the late Rev. Newcome 
Cappe ; to which are prefixed Memuirs of 
his Life, by the Editor, Catherine Cappe, 
2 vols. 8vo. boards, 16s. 

The Missionary Society reviewed and 
examined; shewing, that its constitution is 
without Scripture Institution, withsome Hints 
on the absurd manner of giving the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, and Ordination of Iti- 
nerant Preachers. By an old Puritan, 1s. 

The Calvinistic and Socinian Systems com- 
pared, with an Appendix in answer to Dr, 
Toulmin and Mr. Kentish. By A. Fuller. A 
new edition, 8vo. 5s. 

The Character and Properties of true 
Charity displayed. Translated from the 
French of Fenclon, Archbishop of Cambray, 
4s. 6d. boards, 12mo. 

A Scennic Arrangement of Isaiah’s Prophe- 
cy. By N. Scarlett, 4to. 3s. 

Génie du Christianisme, ou Beautés dé la 
Religion Chrétienne; par Francois Au- 
guste Chateaubriand, 5 vols, Svo. Ll. 5s. 

The Christian Remembrancer, in short 
Reflections upon the Faith, Life, and Con- 
duct of a real Christian, 6th edition, with ad- 
ditions, by the Author, 3s. 6d, boards. 


18, TRAVELS, voyacss, &c. 

Travels through Sweden, Finland, and 
Lapland, to the North Cape, in the years 
1798 and 1799, By Joveph Acerbi, Hlus- 
trated with maps and prints, 2 vols. 4to, 
boards, 31. 3s. 

Travels through Germany, Switzer!and, 
Italy, and Sicily. Trarislated from the Ger- 
man of Frederic Leopold Count Stolberg. 
By T. Holcroft, with a map and 18 sheet 
view, 1), 12s. in boards. 

An Account of a Geographical and Astro. 


nomical Expedition to the Northern Parts of 


Russia. By M. Sauer, Secretary to the 
Expedition, 4to, 21, 2s, boards, 
An Historical Tour in Monmouthshire, 


By the Rev. W. Coxe, A. M. F.R.S. 2 vols, 
Sto. 41. 4s. 


19. MUSIC. 


The Lady and the Gipsy. Music by 
Dr. Cogan of Dublin, Is. 

Pocket Companion for the German Flute, 
containing favourite Songs, by Mrs. Billington 
and others, in Artaxerxes, Love in a Village, 
and the Duenna, 2s. 6d. 

Soldier’s Grave, by M. G. Lewis, Esq, 
1s. 6d. 

In the Rough Blast heaves the Billow, by 
Kelly, 1s. 6d. 

Female Hardship, the words by Andrews, 
music by Miss Abiams, Is. 6d. 

Ame Tutte le Belle, by Addison, 1s, 

Beating Heart, by Kelly, 1s. 6d. 

Once on a Time, by Kelly, 1s. 

In Virtue’s Cause, by Kelly, Is. 6d, 

Poor Little Miamis, by Kelly, 1s, 

How sweet are the Hours that are gone, 
by Kelly, 1s. 

The Lover’s Sigh, by Kelly, 1s, 

Laura, the poor Little Savoyard, by Piercy, 
1s. 6d. 

The Gipsy Glee, by Kelly, 1s. 6d. 

The Haymakers Dance in Harlequin Al. 
manack, Is. 

Twelve Favourite Airs in ditto, 2s, 

Overture to the Seven Champions, or Har- 
lequin St. George, Qs. 

Mrs. Whybrow’s Dance in the Enchanted 
Harp, Is. 

Overture to the Enchanted Harp, price 2s, 

The favourite Song of The Lass of the Lake, 
sung by Master Broadhurst, Price 1s. 

Three Concertante Duets, for 2 violins, 
composed and dedicated to John Harring, 
Esq. by James Sanderson, 6s. 

Go, Sin no More, a sacred song, written 
by T. More, Esq. 

Harrit the Brave and Brissanna the Fair, 
a Glee for 3 Voices, composed by J. Maza 
zinghi, price Qs. 

** Now at Moonlight, Fairies’ Hour,’ 
a Duet for 2 Voices, with an Accompani- 

ment for the piano-forte, by T. Thompson, 
price 2s. 

Hungarian Quick Step, a Military Rondo 
for a piano-forte, by V. Cianchettini, price 
Oe 


A celebrated Italian Air, with Variations, 
for the piano-forte, arranged by J. Dieiten- 
hoffer, price Qs. 6d. 


20. PRINTS. 

Whole length Portrait of the Right Hon. 
Henry Addington, in his robes. From a 
picture by J. S. Copley, R.A. IL 6s, Proofs, 
21. 25. 

A Print representing the British Fleet 
under the command of Admiral Lord Nelson, 
K. B. and Regr Admiral Thomas Graves, 
entering the Sound, and passing the Castle 
and Fortress of Cronenburgh, on the 28th 
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March 1801, with an advantageous View of 
the Coasts of Sweden and Denmark, drawn 
by M. Pocock (from a Sketch on the Spot 
by Robinson Kittoe, Esq.) 30 by 22, plain, 
1\, 6s. colours, 21. ate, S4, proofs, 21. 2s. 


91, PATTERNS FOR NEEDLE-WORK, IN 
WORSTED. 


Book 1. Containing eight Plates of Designs 
for Ladies for working with worsted on 
Canvass, shewing the ditferent Colours to be 
used, calculated for Urn Rugs, Doyley’s 
Carpets, Chair Bottoms, Borders, &c. 21s. 
coloured. 

Book 2, Containing three Plates of ele- 
gant Borders of the above Description, and one 
Plate of a Basket of Flowers, &c. 1]. 11s, 6d. 
coloured. 

Buok 3. Containing two large Plates, a 
group of Flowers, and one of Fruit, of the 
same kind, 11. 10s. coloured. 

Book 4. Containing two large Plates, an 
antique Urn, and a Pattern for a Carpet, in 
Mosaic Work, 11. 10s. coloured. 

Cupid’s Triumph, a Medallion. By Agar, 
3s. plain, 7s. coloured. 

Venus discovers the Beauty of Helen in 
Cupid’s Mirror. By Agar, 3s. plain, 7s. 
coloured. 

Modesta and Fiirtilla, by Westall, 54 by 
44, 3s. 6s: the pair, plain, 7s, coloured. 

The Birth of the Thames, by Mrs. Cos~ 
way, 19 by 15, proofs, 21. 2s. plain, 11, Is. 
coloured, 21. 12s. 6d. 

Designs for Builders, Upholsterers, Cabi- 
net-Makers, &c. on 30 Plates, of the inte- 
rior of elegant Apartments: shewing the 
manner of decorating them in the modern 
Style, with descriptive Letter-press, either 
French or English, plain, 11. 11s. 6d. cos 
Joured, 31, 3s. 


92. Juvenile Publications, by B. Tabart, at the 
Juvenile and School Library, 157, New Bond 
Street. 


1, A Geographical Companion to Mrs, 
Trimmer’s Scripture, Antient, Roman, and 
English Histories, with coloured Maps, 
Three parts bound in one, 7s. or each part 
separate, 2s. 6d. 

2. Family Stories, or Evenings at my 
Grandmother’s, in 2 vqls. price 2s. each. 

3. A Sequel to ditto, price 2s. 

4. Family Stories, or Evenings at my 
Aunt’s, being a continuation of the above 
work, in 2vols. price 2s. each, 

5. An Explanation of the Ten Command- 
ments. By a Lady, price 6d. or 25 for 
10s, 6d, 
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Foreign Books Imported. 
FRENCH BOOKS, 
Imported by J. Deboffe. 


1, Histoire naturelle des Oiseaux de Pa. 
tadis, No. 3. fol, 


2. Histoire naturelle des Colibris, Prome- 
rops, &c No. 19. fol. and 4to. 
‘ des Oiseaux d’Afti- 


que, No. 18, ditto. 
by. siminianiiiiltadisrplily 





des Oiseaux d’Amé- 
rique, No. 7, ditto. 

5. Description des Plantes grasses, No. 16, 
Citto, 

6. Ménagerie du Museum National, 
No. 4, fol. 

7. Le Genie du Christianisme, par Cha« 
teaubriand, auteur d’ Atala, 5 vols, 8vu, 11.53. 

8. Histoire de VExpedition d’Egypte; 
depuis la Bataille d’Héliopolis, jusqt‘a 14 
Capitulation des Frangcis, par la Genéral 
Reynier, 7s. 

9. Essai sur l’Emulation dans l’Ordre sus 
cial, & sur son Application 4 Education, 
par Raymond, 8vo. 5s. 

10. Soirées de Ferney, ou Confidences de 
Voltaire, Svo. 6s. ; 

11. Les Abdérites, suivis de la Salaman- 
dre & laStatue, trad. de l’Allem. de Wie- 
land, 3 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

12, Le Dix-huit Frumaire opposé au Sys 
téme de la Terreur, par Fiévré, 8yo. 1s. 6d. 

13, Le nouveau Tableau de Famille, trad. 
de |’Aliem. d’Auguste Lafontaine, 5 vol. 
12mo. 15s. 

14. La Religion Romaine en Franee, 8vo, 
23. 

15. Fatime & Zoroé, Conte Arabe, 4 vol, 
12mo, 19s. 

16. Gonzalve de Cordoue, par Floviatt 
(in Espagnos) 2 vol. 5s. 

17. Bibliothéque Commerciale, par Peu- 
chet, 8vo.* Subscription pr. year of 24 Nos 
1}. 11s. 6d. 

13. Recueil de Mécanique rélatifa l’ Agri- 
culture & aux Arts, 4to. 12s, 

19. kssai sur Art de la Verrerie, par 
Loysel, 8vo. 6s, 

20. Mémoires de la Société Médicale 
d@’Emulation, 3¢ annee, 8yvo. 8s. 


Imported by Messrs. J. A.V. Gamean and Co, 
No. 51. Albemarle Street, Picadilly, 


1. Les Proscrits, 1 vol. 12mo, 3s. 

2, Géographie de l’Enfance, ou pre- 
miéres Notions du Systéme de PUnivers} 
1 vol. 12mo. fig. 3s, 

3. Selisca, ou le Prieur des Bénédictines, 
2 vol. 12mo. 6s. 

4. La Philosuphie Chrétienne, ou Extraits 
tirés des Ouvrages de Mad. Geulis, 12mo, 
3s. 

5. Vie de Malesherbe, 12mo, fig. 3s. 

6. Le Livre des Prodiges, ou Histoire & 
Aventures merveilleuses de Spectres, Reve. 
nans, Esprits, Fantémes, Démons, &c. &c, 
1 vol. 12mo, 2s, 6d. 

7. Le Manuel des Sorciers, ou Jeux de 
Sociéte, 1 vol, 12mo. fig. 2s. 6d, 

8. Des Colonies Modernes sotis la Zone 
Torride, & particuligrement de celle de St. 
Domingue, par Barré St. Venant, Colon de 
St. Domingue, large 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
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9. Eloges des Evéques Francois qui se sont 
rendus les plus illustres par leur Doctrine & 
lear Sainteté, depuis |’Etablissement de la 
Religion dans les Gaules jusqu’au 17me 
Siécle, suivie d’une Notice sur la Vie de 
plusieurs Evéques également illustres par 
leurs Vertus, depuis le 17me jusqu’au mi- 
Jieu du 18me Siécle, 8vo. 6s. 

10. Traité analytique des Courbes & des 
Surfaces du second Degré, par J. B. Biot, 
8vo. 6s. 

11. Souvenirs d’un Déporté pour servir 
aux Romanciers, aux Folliculaires, aux Jour- 
nalistes, aux Faiseurs de Tragédies, Comé- 
dies, &c. &c. 8vo. 9s. 

12. L’Oracle parfait; ou nouvelle Ma- 
niére de tirer les Cartes, 12mo. fiz. 2s. 6d. 

13, Histoire d’un Géant écrite par un 
Nain, 12mo. 3s. 

14. Voyage Cosmographique, Ouvrage 
dédié a la Jeunese, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 

15. Laure d’Estelle, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 

16. L’Incendie du Cap Francois, ou le 
Régne de Toussaint -Louverture, 1 vol. 
12mo, Qs. 6d. 

17. Histoire du Galvanisme; & Analyse 
des différens Ouvrages publiés sur cette De- 
couverte, depuis son Origine jusqu’d ce 
Jour, par Sue, 2 vols, 8vo. 14s, 

18, Nouveau Dictionnaire poétique dans 
fequel on a classé les Mots, par Ordre de 
Richesse de Rimes, en assignant a chacun sa 
Définition, &c. &c. précédé d’un Essai di- 
dactique sur les Régles des Poémes, par 
Hamoet, 1 vol. gros 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

19. Les Maiheurs de I’Infidélité conju- 
gale, ou Lettres publiées pour I’Instruction 
des Epoux, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

20, Fauny de Varicourt, ou les Dangers 
des Soupgons, 12mo. 3s. 

21, Instructions pastorales sur le Jubilé 
par Fénélon, Bossuet, Fléchier & Massillon, 
précédede la Publication d’Indulgence ple- 
niére, par Monseigneur Caprara, Légat a 
Latere, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

22. Abrégé Chronologique de la Révolu- 
tion de France a I’Usage des Ecoles Pub- 
liques, ,par Ant. Desodoards, 3 vols. 12mo. 
fig. 12s. 

23: Manuel de la Littérature ancienne, 
contenant l’Archeologie: une Notice des 
Auteurs classiques: la Mythologie & les 
Antiquités Grecques & Rormaines, traduit de 
Schenburg, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

24. Traité de Education économique des 
Abeilles, par Ducarne Blangy, 1.4mo, Qs. 6d. 

25. Voyages en Sicile, dans la Grande- 
Gréce & au Levant, par Je Baron de Rie- 
desel, Svo. 6s. 

26. Clara Hurt-fort, ou la Victime des 
Apparences, par Mo.eau pére, 2 vol. 12mo, 
6s. 

27. Lettres de Ninon de Lenclos, au Mar- 
quis de Sévigné, avec sa Vie, nouvelle édit. 
2 vols. 18mo. 5s, 

28. Bernardin & Célestine, ou les Dangers 
d’une mauvaise Education, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

29, Recherches chimiques &_ nticrosco- 


piques sur les Conserves, Bisses, Tremeties, 
&c. avec 36 Planches enluminées, par Gi. 
rord-Chantrans, 1 vol. 4to. Il. 5s. 

30. Histoire du Général Moreau, 12mo, 
3s, 

31, Connoissance des Temps, pour I’an 
12, Bvo. Ts. 

52. Elnatham, ou les Ages de l’Homme, 
traduit du Chaldéen, 3 vols, 8vo. 18s, 

33. Harmonie hydro-végétale, ou Moyens 
de récréer avec nos Foréts la Force des 
Températures, &c. dédié au Ir. Consul, par 
Rauch, 2 vols, 8vo. 12s, 

34. Homonymes Frangais, ou Mots: qui 
se ressemblent par le Son & différent par le 
Sens, nouvelle édit. 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 

35, Mythologie de la Jeunesse, par Blan. 
chard, nouvelle édit. ornée de 131 figures, 
2 vols. 12mo. 8s, 

36. Silvestre, ou Mémoires d’un Cente. 
naire de 1675 a 1786, par Demaimieux, 
4 vols. 12mo, 12s, 

37. Histoire du Théatre Fraucois, depuis 
le Commencement de la Révolution jusqu’a 
la Réunion générale, par Martainville, 4vols, 
12mo, 19s. 

38, Florval & Mirza, ou les Amans réunis, 
2 vols, 12mo.° 6s. 

39. Zirphée, ou Mémoires d’une Fran« 
goise, écrites par elleméme & contenant ses 
Infortunes depuis la Révolution, 1 val. 8vu. 
3s. 

40. Dictionnaire raisonné de Bibliologie, 
1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 

41, Peut-on s’en douter? Histoire vérita- 
ble de deux Familles de Norwich, par Mad. 
Bournon-Malarme, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 

42. Campagne des Austro-Russes en Ita- 
lie sous les Ordres du Maréchal Suworow, 
1 vol. 6s. 

43, Lettres Philosophiques sur 1’ Intelli- 
gence & la Perfectibilité des Animaux, avec 
quelques Lettres sur |’Homme, par le Phy- 
sicien de Nuremberg, 1 vol. Svo. 6s. 

44, L’Amant muet, comédie, 2s. 

45. L’Homme des Champs, par |’Abbé 
Delille, 1 vol. 4to papier velin figures avant 
la lettre, Didot, 51. 

46. Les Soirées de Ferney, ou Confidences 
de Voltaire, recueillies par un Ami de ce 
grand Homme, 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 

47. Philoclés, Imitation de |’Agathon de 
Wieland, 2 vols. 8vo. LOs. 6d. 

48 Les Délassemens de !’Adolescence, 
ouvrage propre a inspirer |’Amour de la 
Vertu aux jeunes Personnes des deux Sexes, 
18mo. 2s, 6d 

49, Génie du Christianisme, per Chateau- 
briand, Auteur d'Atala, 5 vols. 8vo,. 11. 8s. 

50. Du Commerce de |’Inde, comparé 
dans ses Effets avantageux, ou nuisibles, &c. 
&c. par Blanc de Volz, 4to. 4s. 6d! 

51, Diseours qui a’ remporté le Prix de 
Musique & Déclamation proposé par |’In- 
stitut-National, par Framery, 8yo. 2s. 

52. Esope au Bal de |’ Opéra, 2 vols. 12mo. 
6s. ‘ 

53, Les Soirées d’Alexatdrie, ou les 
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Dames Frangoises a la Suite de l’Armée 
Orient, 2vols. 12imo. 6s. 

54. Les 3 Gil-Blas, ou 5 Ans de Folies, 
4vols. 12mo. 12s. 

- 5, Paul, ou la Ferme abandonnée, par 
Ducroy-Dumenil, 4 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

56, Histoire de Mad. Elizabeth, Seur 
de Louis XVI, par Mad. Guenard, 3 vols, 
12mo. 9s. 

57. Dictionnaire des Hommes célébres, 
anciens & moderns, 2 vol. 12mo. 8s. 

58. Recueil de Méchaniques propres a 
PAgriculture & aux Arts, & Description des 
Machines. économiques, par Person, 4to. 
18s. 

49, Les Trésors de l’Histuire & de la 
Morale, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 

60. Le Furet de la Littérature, 1 vol. 
12mo. 3s, 


Just published for A. Dulan and Co. Soho Square. 


1, Phatime et Sowé, Conte Arabe, par M. 
Alciator, 4 vol. 12mo. 12s, 

2. Les deux Tartuffes, ou Cordelie, roman, 
$ vols. 8vo. 15s. 

3. Le Divorce, le faux révolutionaire, 'hé- 
roieme dufemmes, trois nouvelles, par Mr. Fie- 
vee, auteur de la Dot de Suzette & dé Frederic, 
in 12mo. 3s. 

4. Grammaire Angloise-Francoise, par 
Levizae, 2d edition, revue, corrigée, &c. 
4s. 6d. 

5. Dialogues Italien-Frangoise, avec un 
recueil du meillures proverbes, par Polidori, 
2s. 

6, —————__ Italien-Anglois, 2s. 

7. Practical Rule for the Italian Language, 
with Exercises and Elements of Italian Con- 
versation, by Henri Marini Tourner, a na- 
tive of Rome, member of the Roman Arca- 
dia, &c. 3s. 

8. Concordat entre le Pape et Bonaparte, 
3s. 

9. Decret sur le Emigrés, avec le Discours 
prononcé dans l’eglise de Notre Dame, par 
VArcheveque d’Aix, 1s. 


Just imported by the same Booksellers. 


10. Le Génie du Christianism, by Chateau- 
briant, auteur d’Attala, &c. Svols. 11. 5s. 

11, Etat général des Postes dela Republique 
Francoise, avec une carte géométrique du 
Routes, 3s. 

12. Carte de la Republic Frangoise, di- 
visée en 103 Départemens, pliée pour la 
peche, 3s. 

13. Carte générale de la France, et de ses 
nouvelles conquétes, publi¢e par ordre du 
gouvernement, en 12 feuilles, 11 1s. 

14. Histoire naturelle du Genre Humain, 
par Virey, ‘2 vol. 8vo. fig. 14s. 

15. Collection de toutes la piéces de thé4- 
tre, publiées depuis la révolution, a 1s. 6d. 
chaque. 

16. Racine, edition de Didot, 3 vols. folio, 
orné de 57 gravures par les meilleure artistes, 
1( 5 pounds sterling. 


17. Laure D'Atelle, roman, 3 vols. 12mo, 
"Is. 6d. 

18. Les Posthumes, ou Lettres regues aprés 
la Mort du Mari, 4 vols. in 12mo, 19s. ° 

19. Lettres Philosophique sur I’ Intelligence 
des Animaux, 8vo. 5s. 

20. Nouveaux Tableaux de Famille, 5 val. 
12mo. 15s. 

21. Histoire Naturelle de la Peau, et de 
ses Rapports avec la Santé, 8vo. 8s, 

22. Lettres de Constantinople, par Levin, 
8vo. Ts. 

23. La Famille de Mourtray. 4vols. in 
12mo, 12s, 

24, Les Nouvelles Contemporaines, par 
Retif, 2 vol. in 12mo, 6s. 

25. Acera, ou Lettres de quelques illus- 
tres bannis, 8vo. 6s, 

26. Les Serraile de Paris, 3 vols. 18mo. 6s. 

27. Table Analytique et Raisonnée du 
matieres contenu dans les 70 volumes du ouv- 
ries de Voltaire, edition 8vo de Beaumar- 
chais, par Chautreau, 2 vols, gr. 8vo, 11. 4s. 
pt. 8vo, 18s. formant les 71 et 72 volumes, 
vuvrage nécessaire aceux qui ont cette edi- 
tion, 


SPANISH BOOKS, 


28. Poesias del Conde de Norona, 2 vols, 
12mo. 10s, 6d. 

29. Memorias historicas sobre el Comer- 
cio de los Espanoles con sus Colonias en las 
Indias Occidentales, por Don R. A. Acevedo, 
1 vol. 4to, 10s, 6d. 

30. El Heroismo de la Amistad, 12mo, 
4s. 6d, 

31. Memorias de Tipoo-Saib, 2 vols. 8vo. 
10s. 

32. Lecturas utiles y entretenidas, 21 small 
vols. ll. 10s. 

33. Discurso sobre la belleza de las Mur 
geres, 2s, ’ 

34, Adelaide, novela, 12mo. 3s, 

35. Compendio del Imperio de Russia, 
4to. 8s. 

36. Poesias de Don Josef Iglesias de la 
Casa, 2 vols. 12mo, bound, 16s. 

37. La Nueva Clarissa, 3 vols. 12mo, 
bound, 15s. 

38. La Filosofa por Amor o cartas de dos 
Amantes Apasionados y virtuosos, 2 vols. 
12mo., bound, 9s. 

39. Historia de los Ninos celebres, 2 vols. 

2mo. bound, 14s. 

40, Numi Pompilio, 2 vols. 12mo. bound, 
12s, 

41. El Mexico Conquistado, Peema He- 
roico, 3 vols. 12mo. bound, 25s. 

42. Experimento de Sensibilidad, 6 vols. 
12mo. ll. 16s, 

43. Obras de Xenofonte Ateniense, trans- 
ladadas del Griego en Castellano, por Don 
Diego Gracian, segunda edicio, Griego & 
Espanol, 2 vols, 4to. (very scarce) 52s, 

44. Comedia representada en real Semi- 
nario de Nobles, 4to. bound, 16s. 

45. Veladas de la Quinta, 3 vols. 4to. 
1L Is. 
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46, Poesias Sueltas por Don Josef de Fu- 
entes, 3 vols. 18mo, 9s. 

47, El Calavera, comedia, 2s, 6d. 

48, La Muger Varonil, comedia, 3s. 

49. El Carino perfecto, novela, 2s. 

50. Ensago de Traduciones, 1 vol. 12mo, 
4s. 6d. 

51, La Araucana, 2 vols. 8vo, plates, 11. 
10s. 

52. Poesias de J. Melendez, 3 vols, 12mo. 
11. 1s. 

53, Historia del Peru, 18 vols. 12mo, 
Madrid, 1800. 

54, Recreaciones del Hombre sensible, 
6 vols. 12mo. ll. 4s. 

55. Historia de las Islas de Canaria, por 
Don J. de Viera y Clavijo, 4 vols, 4to. bound 
(scarce) 41. 5s. 

56. El ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, 5 vols. 8vo. plates, Madrid, 
1798, 41. 

‘ — 6 vols. 12mo. bound, 
Madrid, 1787, 31. 3s. 

58. Historia de la Florida, por Garcilaso 
de la Vega, 1 vol. folio, Madrid, 1722, calf, 
gilt, 11. 





GERMAN BOOKS. 

59. Kriminalgeschichten voller Abentheu- 
ér, und Wunder und doch streng der Warheit 
getreu von Spiess, 1 vol. 8vo. mit Kupf, 3s, 

60. Komische Erzablungen, und Schwanke 
fiir Freunde des Scherzes, 1 vol. 8vo. Kupf, 
5s. 

61. Karl der Grosse ein Romantisches Ge- 
miahide, fiite edit. Kupt, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

62. Der Mann auf Freiers Trissen von Trid 
Laun, 1 vol. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

63, Der Mann wie er ist von G, Schilling, 
1 vol. Kupf. fine edit. 8s. 

64. Der Mann milder rothen Miitze, | vol. 
Bvo. 58. 

65. Die Regenten von Fondi, ein Traum, 
2 vols, 8vo. 9s. 

66. Raphael Briefe aus dem jetzigan fran- 
zosischez Kriege, 2 vols. 8vo. Kupf. 8s. 

67. Rinaldo Rinaldini der Rauber, Haupt- 
mann, eine romantische Geschichte, 4vol. 
8vo. Kupf. 11. 10s. 

68. Roéschen’s Geheimnisse, 2 vols. 8vo. 
mit portrait, large paper, 14s. 

69. Rosereien der Liebe von G. Cramer, 
1 vol. Kupf. 6s. 

70. Ritter John von Gaunt, und des 
Schwarze Prinz, von J. White, 1 vol. 8vo, 
Kupf. "s. 

71, Reise in mein gelobtes Landchen, 
1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 

72, Journal der Romane, 9 vols. 8vo. 
very fine edit. Berlin, 1800, 21. 14s. 

73, Erzahlungen von Guten, und fiir gute 
Seele, 2 vols. 8vo. Kupf. 14s. 

New Publication, 

74, Il fiore della Poesia Italiana del Se- 
colo 18, with a short account of the Lives 
of the Poets who composed it. Compiled 
by G, B. Cassano, Protessor of Languages, 
2 vols, 12mo, fine paper, 10s. 6d. 


Importations at Mr. Geiswellir’s, No. 42, 
Parliament Street. 

1, Siama und Galmozy, von I, §, Sieg- 
fried, 4to, cuts, Velin, 1801, very ele. 
gant, 41, 14s. 6d. 

2. Hecker die pocken sind ausgerottet, 
1802, 8s, 

3. Schmidt Kuhpocken impfung beleuch. 
tet, 1802, 2s. 6d. 

4. Struve Kenntniss und Impfung der 
Kuhpocken, 1802, 4s, 

5. Bouchholz iiber die Kuhpocken das 
wahre Schutzmittel gegen Blattern anstecke 
ung, 1802, 12s. 

6. Lavater’s Physiognomtsche geheim- 
regeln, 1802, 3s. 

7, —————— iiber ihn und seine Schrif- 
ten, 4s. 

8. C.G. Cramer Leben und Thaten des 
Herrn Kix von Kaxburg, 2 vols, 1802, 
17s. 

9,-— 
2 vols. 18s. 

10, ——-———— Hans und Gorge, 1801, 





Zoar der Auserweehite, 


yin 

11. Kiittners Reise durch Deutschland, 
Denemark, Schweden, Norwegen, und einen 
Theil von Italien, 4 vols, cuts, f.p. 1801, 
60s. 

12. Schmidt’s Reise durch einige Schwe- 
dische Provinzen bis zu den sudlichern 
Wohnpletzen der nomadischen Lappen,; 
Mit mahterischen Ansichten von Giliberg, 
1801, 20s 

13. Eschenburg Handbuch der Klassi« 
chen Literatur, 1801, 11s. 

14, Garve die Ethik des Aristoteles tiber- 
setzt, 2 vols. 1801, 20s. 

15. Versuche iiber verschiedene 
Gegenstande aus der Moral der Litteratut 
und dem Gesellschafilichen Leben, 4 vols, 
ll. 18s 

16. Biihle Geschichte der Kiinste und 
Wissenschaften, 3 vols. 1801. 

17. Tiedemann Geist der Speculativen 
Philosophie, 6 vols. 

18. Une Année memorable de la Vie d’- 
Auguste de Kotzebue, 2 vols. 1802. 

19, Martens Recueil des principaux Traites 
conclus par Jes Puissances de l'Europe des 
puis 1761 jusqu’a present, 7 vol, 1801, SI. 
13s. 6d. 

20. Memoires pour servir a l’Histoire de 
Sophie Charlotte Reine de Prusse, par Er- 
man, 1801, 7s. 6d. 

21. Meisneri Nova Veteris Testamenti 
Clavis, 2 vols, 1801, 11. 10s, 

22. Lucreti Cari. de Rerum Naturas Libri 
sex, ed. 'Eichstadt, 1801, tom I. 16s. 

23. Virgilius Maro Varietate Lectionis 
illust. Heyne, novis curis emendata, 1800, 
6 vols, 8vo, carta scripta, 81, 8s. 

24. Paulus Philologisch Kritischer und 
Historicher Commentar uber das Neue Tes 
tament, 2 vols. 1801, 1]. 12s. 

25. Wielands saemtliche Werke, 38 vols, 
royal quarto, velin, cuts. 551, _ 
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96. Wielands saemtliche Werke, 38 vols. 
12mo, Velin, cuts, 14). 14s. 

g". Schillers Jungfrau von Orleans eine 
romantische Tragoedie, 1802. 


Just imported by Da Ponte, No, 3; Pall Mall, 


1. Ceva raccolta di sonetti e di canzoni 
con note, 2 tomi, 12mo. 

2. Goldoni Comedie, 31 vols. 8vo, 

3. Zeno. . Dysertazioni Vossiane 2 tomi, 
to. (raro). 

4. Fragoni. 
Lucea, 1779. 

5. Metastasio 
Palese, 1791, bella ediz. 

6. Muratori. Annali d’Italia e continua- 
zione, 18 vols. 8vo. 

q, 12 vols. 4to, ediz. di Luc- 


Tutte l’opere, 15 vols, 8vo. 


12 vols. 12mo, 





ca. 
8. Facciolati Calepinus septem Linguarum, 
2 vols. fol. 

9. Istorici Veneti, 4to. max. 

10, Cromaziano tutte l’Opere, 19 vols. 
8vo, 


‘11. Galilei. Opere, 4 vols. 4to, Padova, 


1744. 

12, — 3 vols, 4to, Firenze. 
(raro.) 

13. — T. Dialoghi, 1 vol. 
Ato. Fir. 


14, Catenacci Salmi, 2 vols, Svo. 

15. Alacci Dra nmatergia, 4to. 

16. Metastasio, 7 vols. 8vo. Fir. 1791, 
(bella edizione). 

17, Ariosto, 4vols. 4to. grande fig. Zatta, 





(raro). 
18, 4 vols. 12mo. fig. Masi. 
19, — 5 vols, 12mo. fig. Zatta. 





20. Ramusio Viaggi, 3 vols. Feg. fig. Gi- 
unti. (rarissimo). 

21, Spallanzani Viaggi, 6 vols. 8vo. fig. 
Pavia, 1792. 

22, Dante opere, 4 vols. 4to, grande fig. 
connote. Zetta. 


23. 3 tomi, 8vo, con note 
Pasquali. 
24. 8vo. Comino, 





(taro). 

25. Bandello, 9 vols, 8vo. Livorno, 

26. Boccaccio, 4 vols. 8vo. Livorno. 

27. Bottari Lettere pittoriche, 7 vols. 4to. 
Roma, (raro.) 

28. Lanzi Storia pittorica, 3 vols, 8vo. 
grande. 

29. Calluzzi Storia de gran Duchi di Tos~ 
cana, 5 vols. 4to. gr. fig. 

30. 
8 vols. 8vo. 

31, Parabosco T. Diporti, Ven. 1586, 
(rarissimo), 

32. Tassoni Secchia rapita, 2 vols, 8vo. 
fig. Parigi. 

33. Ambrosio Soldani Testaceographia, 
3 tomi, F. fig. 

34, Gravina. Opuscoli. 

35. Ragion poetica, 

36. Tragedie. 

37. Nisieli Proginesmi, 4 vols, 4to, Fir. 
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88. P. AtanasioNovelle,; 2 vols. vo. 
89. Varchi V Ercolano, 4to. Fir. 1730, 
40. Fontanini Eloquenza Italiana, 4to, 
Rome, 1736. 
41. Vite de Papi, 2 vols. 8vo. ed moe 
derna, 
42. Polirjano de conyuratione pactiana, 
43, Mattei. Traduzione de Salmi, 6 vols. 
8vo. Napoli... 
44. Buonerroti la Farcia, &c. Fog. Fir, 
le Rime, 8vo. fig. 
46. Villani Storia di Fir. 2 tomi, 4to. 
47. Verdizotti cento favole, 41o, fig. Ven. 





. Crealterrezi i] Novellino. Fir. 2 vols. 
49. Vasari Vite di Pittori, 3 tomi, 4te, 
car. max, Roma, 
50. Allegri. Rime, Amsterdam. 
51. Poliziano stanze. Pad, Cumino, 1765, 
52. Mazzrecchelli Vita di P. Aretine 
Comino. 
53, Chiari Comedie, 12 tomi, 8vo. 
54. Dolce le Metamorfosi trad. in 8vo. 
rima 4to. fig. 
55. Maffei Opere, 21 vols. 8vo. grande. 
. Parnesso Ital. 96 vols. zatta 12mo. 
. —--— dé Traduttori, 32 vols. 12mo, 
. ——-— degli oatori viventi, 18 vols. 


. Fabroni Vite Italorum, 18 vols. 8vo. 
. Tiraboschi Storia della Letteratura 
Ital. 16 vols. 4to, 

16 vols. 8vo. 

63. ——_____.-. Vita di F. Testi. 
63. Borromeo Catalogo de’ Novellieri. 
Arwood Catalogo de Libri clas- 








65. Antichita d’Ercolano, 9 vols. Fog. 


66. Museo Pio Clementino, 6 vol. Fogl. 
fig. 
on. Bajardi 
@’Ercolano. 

68. Dante. Fog. fig. con note del Landini, 
1481. 

69. Petrarca, Prima edizione. 

70. T. Livio. Prima edizione. 

"1. T. Festus. ditto. 

E alcuni Codici in carta pecora, 


Prodromo delle Antichit2 


me 


LITERARY NOTICES 

Proposals have been issued for publishing by 
Subscription, elegantly printed in six volumes 
octavo, The History of Italian Literature; or 
of the State of Letters, the Sciences, and the 
Arts, among the ancient inhabitants of Erru- 
ria, Magna Grecia, Sicily, Rome, and of all 
Italy; from some ages before the foundation 
of the city, down tothe year 1700; exhibit- 
ing a general and comprehensive view of the 
rise; progress, vicissitudes, decline, and re- 
vival, of poetry, eloquence, philosophy, ma- 
thematics, history, jurisprudence, medicine, 
music, painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
in that country, during a period of about 
2500 years: with an account of the means 
which contributed to their Advancement, 
and of the authors, and causes of their de- 
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$20 Literary Notices. 


cline.” ‘Written originally in Italian, in fif- 
teen volumes quarto, by the Abate Jerome 
Tiraboschi, Translated and abridged from 
the late Modena edition by the Rev. John 
Sennett. 


The Rev. Jonathan Boucher, M.A. F.R.S. 
&c. has issued a new and enlarged Prospec- 
tus of his intended Supplement to Dr. Jobn- 
son’s Dictionary; or a Glossary of the Ar- 
chaisms and Provincialisms of the English 
Language. To be published by Subscription, 
and comprised in 2 volumes, 4to, From 
this Prospectus we give the following ex- 
tract : 

A persuasion, which I have long enter- 
tained, that a Supplement to Dr, Johnson’s 
Dictionary was a gesideratwm in English Litera- 
ture, first induc¢d me to undertake the Work 
here announced to the Public; and the Jibe- 
ral and very flattering encouragement already 
given to my first Proposals animate me to pru- 
ceed in it with renewed spirits, 

The age of Elizabeth is the boundary be- 
yond which Dr, Johnson has seldom gone. 
His references are, in general, restricted to 
the works of Sidney, Spenser, Hooker, Ba- 
con, Shakspeare, Milton, Cowley, Dryden, 
Swift, Addison, Pope, and their contempo-. 
raries. Some archajological words, however, 
are admitted by him, when “ they are found 
in authors who are not obsolete; or when 
they have any force or beauty, that may de- 
serve sevival.”” Governed by this principle, 
I have extended his plan, and endeavoured 
to supp'y his deficiences; and hence my re- 
ferences are, chiefly, to Robert of Gloucester, 
Peter Langtoft, Chaucer, Piers Plowman, 
Gower, Gavin Douglas, Henryson, Dunbar, 
Lyndesay, Allan Ramsay, and Burns, among 
our poets: to the ancient writers in Divinity, 
History, Medicine, and Law; and also to 
the Statutes and other public Records, I 
have drawn still more copiously from ‘ the 
Well of English undefiled,”? the common 
speech of our peasantry. It was the object 
of Dr. Johnson to furnish his countrymen 
with a Dictionary of the English Language, 
only, as spoken and written by the best 
speakers, and best modern authors. It is 
the object of this SuppPLEMENT to enable 
those who consult it, to read, and to relish, 
our ancient British classics; to exhibita full 
historical view of our speech as it was for- 
merly spoken; and thus to shew that, in 
Janguage as in politics, ‘ to innovate is not 
always to reform *,”’ 

The several Glossaries of Cotgrave, Min- 
shew, Spelman, Skinner, Junius, and Bailey, 
which alone haye any title to the claim of 
Archaiological, though of great merit, yet 
leave numberless words in our old chroni- 
clers, and bards, still unexplained. Wic- 
liffe’s Translation of the Scriptures, venera- 
ble as it is on account of its subject, its 
age, and its author, is, notwithstanding its 
Glossary, locked up in an unkoown tongue, 

* Burke. 


The Glossaries of Ruddiman, Urry, and 
Tyrwhitt, all of them the productions of men 
of | learning and great abilities, yet are limited 
tothe illustration of single works. Those 
annexed to several of the Scottish provincial 
poets, to some compositions in the dialects 
of different districts in the North of England, 
and to the Exmuor, Dialogues, (published 
some years ago as specimens of the West 
Country dialect), are of very inferior value; 
from which censure, however, I feel much 
pleasure in having it in my power to except 
the Glossaries annexed to ‘* Wyntownis’ 
Cronykil,”? and to ‘* The Complaynt of 
Scotland,’’ 

I offer my Work to the Public as supple. 
mental to other Dictionaries and other Glos. 
saries: yet, anxious to relieve the dryness of 
verbal discussions, I have, in humble imi- 
tation of my great Prototype, attempted oe- 
casionally to ‘ intersperse with verdure and 
flowers the dusty deserts of barren philolo- 
gy:’’ I trust it will not be said, that, ‘or. 
nari res ipsa negat.’? The explanation of a 
single vocable has often led me into historical 
investigations respecting the names of per- 
sons or places, municipal regulations, legal 
terms, religious ceremonies, popular cus- 
toms, buildings, diet, dress, employments, 
Sports and amusements, of our ancestors. 
Literary remarks and criticisms on obscure 
and difficult passages in our ancient poets and 
historians, and on the Greek and Roman 
classics, are likewise incidentally introduced; 
and nota few on the Scriptures themselves, 
Indeed, many of the words in the English 
translation of the Bible cannot be well undere 
stood without the aid of. an Archaivlogical 
Lexicographer. 

In all Languages, the diversity of sense in 
which words are used renders perfect accu- 
racy of definition peculiarly difficult. A 
reader, who is contented to take the defini- 
tion of a term given to him by a Dictionary, 
which does not at the same time produce the 
authority on which such definition is founded, 
must give up his judgment entirely to the judg- 
ment of the-compiler of his dictionary. This is 
to be avoided only by tracing the rise and pro- 
gress of the word in question, Hence, it has 
been one of my most constant purposes to 
pursue the several words that fall under my 
consideration, through all their doublings 
and disguises in other languages, whether of 
Celtic or Gothic origin. Sometimes they are 
found, little concealed, in the Welsh, Irish, 
Gaelic, or Armoric; sometimes more dis- 
guised in the Italian, French, or Spanish; or 
in the Latin, Greek, or Hebrew ; and, some- 
times, taking a different direction, I have 
traced them to the Saxon, German, Danish, 
Swedish, and Islandic. Nor are the instances 
few in which I have experienced the fate ut 
Voyages of Discovery; and my researches 
have ended in disappointment. Yet, in an 
undertaking of such extent and variety, I 
may surely, without shame, be content with 
Dr. Johnson, ‘to leave sume obscurities to 
happier industry, or future information.” 








